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ABSTRACT 


The development of personality may be studied from the point of view of the 
individual’s learning how to manage his physiological tensions. Learning is to be 
considered as the process of structural and functional modification wherein the or- 
ganization of internal process and of overt behavior is achieved. An organism may 
be viewed as a structure engaged in the capture, storage, and release of energy, the 
human organism at birth being least organized functionally of all the mammals, un- 
able to execute movements beyond a few reflexes, and evidencing highly unstable 
physiological functioning. The child, during its long infancy, must achieve a rela- 
integrated, and stabilized organism, physiologically and psycho- 

gically. 

One of the first tensiona! problems of infancy is presented by hunger, in the 
face of which the child must learn to sustain and diffuse tensions, which results in 
the regularization of activities. The hunger problems are made more acute at the 
time of weaning and the introduction of solid food, because of the substitution of a 
new for an accustomed stimulus. This holds for the pressure tensions incident to the 
elimination of waste and the muscular tensions which are released through sleep, or 
later through relaxation. The child is functionally complete and efficient at birth in 
the sympathetic reaction or so-called emotional response. As a result of shock or 
blocked activity a physiological condition of “panic” arises which presents tensional 
problems, to which the child must learn to react in terms of socially sanctioned be- 
havior. The physiological instability of the human infant at birth presents tensional 
problems which are solved through the child’s learning to react to gestures of those 
in his social world, and particularly language, which serve as substitutes for the 
tactual intimacies of infancy. 

Childhood and youth are periods which should be occupied with learning to 
sustain and diffuse tensions and to achieve ever more remote tensional releases ac- 
cording to the demands of social life. The period of adolescence represents a severe 
crisis to the personality, since it calls for a readjustment due to sex tensions which, if 
not adequately sublimated, may bring about faulty adjustment. The socialization of 
the individual is to be viewed as a continuation of parental and other adult instruc- 
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tion under which the child learns to observe the taboos and to use the institutiona! 
practices as the group-sanctioned patterns for tensional management. 

Status involves the relationship a person bears toward the persons around him 
as shown by the degrees of immunity he enjoys from their invasion of his person or 
goods and the taboos he must observe toward them. The ways in which individuals 
learn to meet these problems furnish the basis for the twofold classification of per. 
sonalities into (1) the status type, and (2) the objective type. The former are pre- 
dominantly concerned with the status they can create and sustain with others, even 
at the sacrifice of the consummations deemed most important. The latter have little 
or no difficulty in learning to manage their tensional problems and in facing their 
personal relations, and being therefore unaware of their personal relations, they wil) 
in their pursuits be primarily concerned with objective goals and the means for 
achieving them. The former resemble the schizoid type, and the latter the circular, 
cyclic, or syntonic type. This classification seems more promising and fundamental 
than the usual one according to occupation, interests, and other criteria, since it 
focuses attention first upon the organic tensions a person brings to life, and second 
upon the way he learns the social rules for adjusting those tensions. 


This paper is an outline of a theory of personality development 
viewed as a product of the learning process. More specifically, it is 
an attempt to sketch the personality as the outcome of the indi- 
vidual’s learning how to manage his physiological tensions, under 
the tutelage of parents and other adults who present him with vari- 
ous tensional problems, in their efforts to mold his behavior into the 
socially sanctioned patterns. 

This theory is offered, not as an explanation or rationalization, 
but as a program for research, a plan for the further study of per- 
sonality development. For the sake of brevity and clearness the 
exposition will be made rather dogmatically, and will follow the 
order of the child’s development, showing chronologically the kind 
of tensional problems he faces, the several varieties of “solutions” 
he may work out, and the operation of the learning process in this 
development. It is hoped that the meaning of the terms “tension,” 
“tensional problem,” “solution,” and the nature of the learning 
process, as understood by the writer, will be made clear in the 
course of the discussion. It may be desirable to state here, how- 
ever, that the writer’s conception of learning is not limited to the 
memorizing of verbal symbols or the acquisition of overt behavior 
patterns; learning is to be considered as the process of structural 
and functional modification wherein the organization of internal 
process and of overt behavior is achieved. Growth may be viewed 
as the process of changing dimensions, while development is the 


molding and patterning of that growth into specific structures and 
activities through the operation of the learning process. 

An organism may be viewed as a structure engaged in the cap- 
ture, storage, and release of energy. The human organism at birth 
is probably the least organized functionally of all the mammals, 
and this deficiency is exhibited not alone in its helpless condition 
and inability to execute movements beyond a few reflexes, but 
more significantly, in highly unstable physiological processes or 
functionings. Literally speaking, the human infant is not yet or- 
ganized, in the sense of having its various structural and functional 
units or parts integrated into a co-ordinated structure or unvary- 
ing sequence. The relatively stabilized organism of maturity is 
something which the child, during its prolonged infancy, must 
achieve. And as we shall have occasion to point out later, this pro- 
longed infancy, exhibited physiologically in fluctuating processes, 
is paralleled by a prolonged infancy exhibited psychologically in 
varying reactions and intermittent behavior. Whatever the child 
learns implies a dual modification, of physiological factors (struc- 
ture and process) and of overt behavior, for the overt activity is 
instrumental to the physiological conditions, and vice versa.” 

The infant is confronted with his first tensional problem 
shortly after birth, when physiological hunger appears, in the 
rhythmic contractions of the stomach accompanying the fall of 
blood sugar.* These contraction tensions are usually relieved by 
the maternal ministrations at recurrent intervals, but the child must 
learn to sustain these tensions or to diffuse them (by crying, fret- 
ting, or other overt activity) until the feeding period arrives. This 
problem demands a physiological adjustment, with a regularization 
of nutritional process, uniform utilization of blood sugar over the 
period between feedings, and the concomitant functional adjust- 
ments, as well as the learning of the overt activity described. To a 
considerable extent the child must also learn the unvarying se- 

* Henry Fairfield Osborn, The Origin and Evolution of Life (1918). 

*E. Kempf, “The Autonomic Functions and the Personality,” Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monographs No. 28 (1918). 


*A. J. Carlson and H. Ginsburg, “Gastric Hunger Contractions in the New- 
born,” American Journal of Physiology, XXXVII, p. 29. 
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quence of processes involved in digestion, at least to the extent of 
developing a straight-forward sequence of metabolic processes, a 
task not so automatic as many assume, as any mother will testify, 
since only the sucking and swallowing reflexes are prepared. 

The frequency of regurgitation, of intestinal disturbances and malfunc- 
tioning of the sphincters and valves of the digestic tract are evidences of the 
unorganized situation in the young infant. And it is clear that he learns to 
handle his food by repeated trials in which he frequently develops various idio- 
syncrasies of digestion. The achievement of competent digestive functions is a 
matter of organizing the several structures and their processes into a co-ordi- 
nated sequence of operations. 


Indeed, the regularization of the nutritional processes and the 
management of hunger tensions is a major problem for the infant 
and young child. The number and variety of ‘feeding problems,” 
both physiological and psychological, exhibited by young children 
is ample evidence for this statement and for the importance as- 
signed it in the development of personality. 

The hunger tensions and their management are usually made 
more acute for the child at the time of weaning and of the intro- 
duction to solid food. For then the infant is faced with the neces- 
sity of learning to use novel stimuli to relieve his hunger tensions. 
If he is wisely handled at these times, he may achieve a wholesome 
solution, but the clinical records reveal an astonishing number of 
children who have made the transition with difficulty. This prob- 
lem is more or less a prototype of subsequent tensional problems, 
in that the child, who has learned to use a certain stimulus to re- 
lieve his tensions, is now required to relinquish that stimulus and to 
learn to use other stimuli. This substitution of a novel stimulus for 
the customary (or biological) stimulus is, of course, one of the es- 
sential features of learning, and it describes the physiological learn- 
ing as well as the psychological. For in substituting a new situa- 
tion, stimulus, or event, the child must learn how to establish a new 
sequence, or, to put it in another way, must make his functional or 
behavior response a consequent to a new antecedent. Moreover, 
the new stimulus may be not only different in kind, such as one 
foodstuff for another, but also different in order of time, i.e., the 
new stimulus may be the antecedent of the original stimulus, and 


the learning will then be in the nature of getting ready for the re- 
sponse to the more remote or deferred stimulus. The whole process 
of development is conditional upon the capacity to make these sub- 
stitutions, or, as we have said, to learn to make a given functional 
or behavior response to a new structure or event, either within the 
organism or in the environment. 

This process of substituting a new for an accustomed stimulus 
is difficult largely because the period of learning involves a pro- 
longation of the tensions, the release of which is the focus of the 
child’s activity. In starting a child on solid food, for example, he is 
offered substances for which he has no learned method of han- 
dling; indeed, he scarcely has learned to swallow non-liquid food, 
and so is inclined to reject it. While he is tentatively tasting and 
trying to swallow the solid food, the unrelieved hunger tensions in- 
crease his irritability toward the strange food and also his efforts 
to obtain the customary liquids. He must sustain these tensions 
until he has learned to swallow the solid food and discovered its 
use as a Stimulus to relieve his hunger tensions. This learning can 
be greatly facilitated by wise handling which assists the child in 
meeting this trying situation, by giving him such soothing and reas- 
surance as will enable him to endure these prolonged tensions. 

We cannot here describe the variety of “solutions” the child 
may offer to these problems of hunger tension, or the manner in 
which the child’s other learning is affected by his hunger tensions; 
it is enough here to note their occurrence during the early life of 
the child and their importance in his later development. 

The elimination of waste through the urine and faeces occurs 
as a reflex in the young infant, when the accumulating pressure 
tensions release the bladder sphincter or the anal sphincter. Sooner 
or later the parents attempt to teach the child continence ana so 
present him with a new set of tensional problems: He must learn 
to sustain these accumulating tensions until the appropriate time 
and place for their release is presented. This learning involves a 
gradual raising of the threshold of the sphincters so that they will 
hold against the increased pressures and, more difficult, also learn- 
ing to use these intravesicular pressures as a stimulus to the overt 
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activity of seeking the appointed place for their release. The child 
must also learn to regularize his eliminations to a large extent. 

We cannot pause to detail the variety of “solutions,” the fre- 
quent delays in learning, and so on, associated with the problem of 
managing these pressure tensions. We should take note, however, 
that again we have a prototype of later problems in that the child 
is called upon to learn to use somatic events and their accompany- 
ing tensions as cues to specific behavior. Moreover, he must learn 
not only to respond to these cues when they occur, but to prepare 
for their recurrence and so organize his activities to make provision 
for the future. 

In hunger and pressure tensions we have situations in which 
the child must learn to respond to present situations by preparing 
for their consequences, which means again that he learns to man- 
age his recurrent organic tensions by definitely working out the 
sequence of his functions and his behavior to make provision for 
their later adjustment. 

As we shall see later, the child is increasingly faced with this 
problem of learning to respond to present situations in terms of 
their consequences, which means that his behavior must become in- 
creasingly instrumental, or, in other words, he must learn to sus- 
tain tensions while he is achieving the duly sanctioned opportuni- 
ties and means for their release. 

In early infancy, if the processes of nutrition and elimination 
are not troublesome and no pathological process disturbs normal 
functioning, the infant will, when slightly fatigued, go to sleep, 
thereby achieving the release of accumulated muscular tension and 
the restoration of the depleted physiological processes. As the child 
grows older, however, this almost automatic siumber may, and 
usually does, disappear, largely because the child cannot readily 
get rid of the tensions accumulated during waking hours. The child 
then may have to learn how to release his muscular tensions for 
sleeping by developing a method of relaxing when put to bed. Not 
all children do learn this release, especially those who are allowed 
to become too fatigued. Even when they do sleep, they fail to 
achieve a wholesome relaxation. We must, therefore, include sleep- 
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ing in our inventory of tensional problems facing the child, since 
the less desirable “solutions” will largely influence the child’s gen- 
eral condition. 

One process in the child which is functionally complete and effi- 
cient at birth is the sympathetic reaction or so-called “emotional 
response.” Under stimulation, such as shock and the blocking of 
activity, the sympathetic division of the vegetative nervous system 
is stimulated into action, thus initiating a series of physiological 
changes: a quick visceral spasm, followed by a progressive relaxa- 
tion of visceral tone, accelerated pulse and respiration, alteration 
in circulation from visceral to periphereal, and release of glycogen 
from the liver into the circulation. All of these changes are in the 
nature of preparations for the exertion of flight or fight, and they 
operate to raise the tonicity of striped muscle and to make avail- 
able the energy resources of the organism. This condition of 
“panic,” however, is inhibitive of any discriminative or adjustive 
reaction to a situation, and so is rarely useful in social behavior 
where learned patterns of response must be employed. 

The liability to this “panic” and to the release of the suddenly 
available energy in activities such as retreat from contacts with 
other persons, violent attacks upon persons or things, and so on, 
gives rise to tensional problems which we may group under the 
term “emotional reactions.” The essential features of this problem, 
considered from the viewpoint of the child learning to live in group 
life, are, first, to inhibit the progressive development of the sym- 
pathetic reaction beyond the initial visceral spasm, so that he may 
escape that cumulative “panic” and its expression in non-sanc- 
tioned behavior; second, to learn some form of motor activity more 
or less adequate to such emotional-producing situations, so that he 
can deal with those situations whenever they recur. Whatever in- 
creased tonicity may be evoked by such situations will then be 
channeled into some form of overt activity specifically addressed to 
the requirements of that situation. 

This problem of emotional management is exceedingly difficult 
because the sympathetic reaction is both primitive and powerful 
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and so resists modification.* Moreover, the child does not ordi- 
narily learn either to inhibit his sympathetic reaction (or panic) or 
to develop an adequate motor pattern, such as a technique ad- 
dressed to the situation, except with the aid and collaboration of 
others. For if, concurrently with the emotional stimuli, some sooth- 
ing or reassuring stimuli, either auditory or tactual or both, are re- 
ceived, the progressive development of the sympathetic reaction 
may be checked and, with further practice, inhibited or at least re- 
stricted to the initial visceral spasm or “start.’”’ Then if the child is 
helped to acquire a motor pattern for dealing with such situations 
he can face their occurrence with some show of adequacy. Such 
motor patterns, in early infancy, may be of the simplest, such as 
learning to shout when exposed to a shock, provided they offer to 
the child some overt reaction to the situation and thereby give him 
both an outlet for any sudden rise in tensions and an alternative to 
the “panic.” Of course, the general physiological condition of the 
child will play a large part in such learning, since many children 
find it exceedingly difficult to sustain their tensions long enough to 
permit the acquisition of motor patterns into which those tensions 
can be diffused. 

The importance of this problem of emotional management 
arises from the fact that failure to inhibit the “panic” reaction may 
operate to compromise the child’s future learning in situations of 
the same or similar character as the panic-producing situation. For 
after a child has once been thrown into panic, a recurrence of the 
original situation (or portion thereof) will revive the panic and to 
that extent render learning of motor techniques impossible. So again 
the intervention of other persons appears necessary to enable a 
child to escape from his emotional reactions. The threshold to emo- 
tional stimuli can be raised by practice, as we see in the various 
occupations and professions where individuals are taught to handle 
emotion-producing situations with a specific technique, such as 
soldiers, firemen, butchers, undertakers, surgeons, nurses, and so 


*Dr. Elton Mayo, in a personal communication, has described infancy and 
childhood as essentially a period of sympathetic dominance which is, or should be, 
replaced by a progressive replacement of vagus dominance, thereby making possible 
the sustained effort of maturity. 


on. What we call the secularization of life (or progress) is just this 
development of techniques for meeting situations which previously 
evoked reactions of an emotional type. 

Another variety of tensional problems facing the child arises 
from the physiological instability of the human infant which is ex- 
hibited in recurrent conditions of general bodily hyper-tonicity or 
hypo-tonicity. It seems probable that these conditions and their 
alternations are generated by the fluctuations in the balance be- 
tween the sympathetic and para-sympathetic (vagus) divisions of 
the vegetative nervous system; as one or the other is dominant, it 
will set the tone (mood) of the whole organism and to that extent 
render it tensionally disturbed.° 

What takes place apparently may be described in this way: 
The infant undergoes these fluctuations which leave him tension- 
ally disturbed, but he is restored to more or less of an equilibrium 
by the tactual stimulation received from the mother. In this respect 
the human infant is like the young of all land mammals in requiring 
cuddling and mothering (cf. the licking of cubs). This tactual 
stimulation is obtained from close contact with the mother’s per- 
son, especially during breast-feeding, when the infant receives both 


nutritional and tactual stimulation. It should be noted that the’ 


mother usually accompanies these tactual ministrations with sooth- 
ing auditory stimuli, thus providing the essentials for conditioning 


* The overt expression of an emotional condition in the patterns termed fear, 
rage, anger, etc., appears to be the product of learning wherein the organism estab- 
lishes those patterns as its response to specific varieties of situations. In support of 
this view we may refer to the similarity of physiological disturbances in each of these 
emotional reactions and to the displacement of emotional reactions by learned tech- 
niques or other patterned responses for diffusing the physiological disturbance. See 
W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage (1915); William M. 
Marston, “A Theory of Emotions and Affection Based upon Systolic Blood Pres- 
sure,” American Journal of Psychology, XXXV (October, 1924), 469-506; “Primary 
Emotions,” Psychological Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5 (September, 1927); Carney 
Landis, “Studies of Emotional Reactions,” Journal of Comparative Psychology, Vol. 
VI, No. 3 (June, 1926). 

* Ellice McDonald, “The Atomic Processes of Disease,” Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal, XVI (1926), 136-41; “The Chemical Aspects of Life and Disease,” 
Medical Journal and Record (October 20 and November 3, 1926); S. D. Ludlum 
and Ellice McDonald, “The Mechanism of Disease,” Medical Journal and Record 
(May 20, 1925). 
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the child to use auditory stimuli in place of tactual stimuli as 
sources of adjustment. Thus when the infant is weaned and more 
or less suddenly deprived of access to the mother’s person (although 
her mothering may be otherwise continued), he is partially pre- 
pared to use the auditory stimuli of approval and reassuring words 
as substitutes for tactual stimuli. If he is successful in meeting 
this problem he will learn then to use auditory stimuli as sources 
of adjustment and to accept them from an ever widening number 
and variety of persons. Concomitantly he will develop a suscepti- 
bility to auditory stimuli of a disapproving and threatening char- 
acter. In this process we see the beginning of the individual’s de- 
pendence upon the verbal reactions of others to his behavior, which 
plays so large a part in social relationships and the personality de- 
velopment of later years. Gestures and facial expressions of others 
are likewise implicated. 

If the infant is denied mothering and breast-feeding, or is upset 
nutritionally so that the equilibrium between the two divisions of 
the vegetative nervous system is unduly disturbed, he may then be 
unable to achieve “complacency’” and so have his learning of other 
tensional adjustments profoundly compromised. He may also learn 
to use various forms of tensional diffusing, such as thumb-sucking 
and masturbation, or “tics,” under these conditions. If he is not 
“thrown off’ by the parents, especially the mother, he may fail to 
learn the use of verbal approval and disapproval by others and so 
escape this preparation for living in the group. A. we shall see 
later, the ability to deal with other persons is essential to life in a 
group, and in all probability may be traced back to the manner in 
which the child “solves” this problem. 

It may be remarked that what is termed a “mother fixation” 
is probably just this continued dependence upon the mother as the 
unique source of these auditory, if not tactual, stimuli for adjust- 
ment. It may be further noted that in adult mating there is a re- 
vival of the susceptibility to tactual stimulation, dormant or sup- 
pressed since childhood, which may thereby become one of the 
principal sources of tensional adjustment in both the male and 


"Robert Bruce Raup, Complacency—The Foundation of Human Behavior 
(1925). 
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female. It seems clear that this tactual susceptibility plays a large 
réle in the achievement of satisfactory sexual relations. Per contra, 
tactual idiosyncrasies are frequent among those with personality 
difficulties, which suggests the possibility that they are initiated 
by the failure to make this substitution in early childhood. 

To a greater or less extent, then, each child will have to learn 
to use auditory and visual substitutes for the tactual intimacies of 
infancy, and thereby will be directed to the world of things and 
people around him, wherein his increasing strength and mobility 
favor an ever widening exploration. Thus he gradually learns to 
use these new opportunities for achieving adjustment and so begins 
the process of his socialization. 

Before we discuss this question of socialization, however, we 
should consider in more detail what the terms “sustain,” “diffuse,” 
and “release” tensions mean as used in this context. The child who 
is learning to endure progressively longer intervals between feed- 
ings is learning to sustain hunger tensions, just as is the child who, 
instead of urinating in his diaper, calls for assistance and retains 
the urine by sustaining the increasing pressure tensions in his blad- 
der. Not infrequently, he will attempt to diffuse his tensions by 
crying, kicking, or other overt activity. At present the neurological 
pattern is obscure, but it is clear that the tensions of smooth muscle 
can be, and are, diffused to striped muscle, while at the same time 
the sensorium is apparently rendered more acute (i.e., has a low- 
ered threshold to possible tension releases).* This is evident in 
maze experiments with animals, where hunger is used to render the 
animal tonic, alert, and actively responsive to stimuli. 

Sometimes the diffusing of tensions or achievement of general 
tensional adjustment is accomplished by setting up a counter-ten- 
sion, as is seen in infantile masturbation, or by using a semieffective 
substitute for tension release, as in thumb-sucking. If the method 
of diffusing tensions is purely auxiliary, as in the child’s hopping up 
and down to help sustain and diffuse bladder or rectal pressure 
until his clothes can be removed for elimination, such aids are 
wholesome expedients. But if they become established as surro- 


* Curt P. Richter, “Animal Behavior and Internal Drives,” Quarterly Review of 
Biology (September, 1927). 
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gates for the more difficult tensional adjusters, thus relieving the 
child from effort, we may have a short-circuiting of activity which 
bodes ill for the personality, for the wholesome development of 
personality lies in the direction of achievement by the individual 
of receding or remote goals. (““A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” BROWNING. ) 

We may, then, say with some confidence that the period of 
childhood and youth should be occupied with active achievement 
of ever more remote tensional releases, since the period of adult 
life demands the capacity to work for deferred goals if the indi- 
vidual is to meet the requirements of earning a living, mating, and 
family life.* In other words, the period of growth is the period for 
learning tensional management, or the ability to sustain, diffuse, 
and, when necessary, to defer the release of tensions according to 
the exigencies of social life and the tasks of maturity. Not a little 
of this tuition is received in play or games where the youth learns 
sustained exertion and increased capacity for deferred consumma- 
tions. Indeed, pleasure appears to be just this heightening and pro- 
longation of tensions (to a critical point), so that the release is 
enhanced through the postponement or summation. The quality or 
intensity of a consummation appears to be a direct function of the 
preparatory activities essential to its achievement.*® But, as in all 
other features of personality development, the individual may be- 
come engrossed in the tensional management and so renounce the 
consummation or release. 

Since the naive response of the infant is to release his tensions 
at the first opportunity, the ability to sustain tensions and to diffuse 
them into overt activity must be learned. Moreover, this learning 
requires the active participation of another person, usually an 
adult, who can interpose between the child and the immediately 
available tensional releases, or otherwise persuade him to defer 
such tensional adjustments. The process of release of tensions, 
however, is itself subject to modification by learning, for not only 
does the child, in releasing tensions according to adult require- 

* Burnham, The Normal Mind (1924). 


*F. L. Wells, Pleasure and Behavior (1924); “Values in Social Psychology,” in 
The Unconscious (1927). 
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ments, become conditioned to very specific stimuli and situations, 
but he also learns to vary the degree of tension release upon such 
occasions. Thus he learns to hold his pressure tensions (bladder 
and rectal) and to release them only when a particular situation is 
present (specific vessel, retired place, and so on); further, the de- 
gree of evacuation and of tension release he achieves will also be 
learned as a specific mode of response to such situations. 

Again, in eating the child will learn to use certain foods and no 
others as a means of relieving his hunger tensions, and so will build 
up food idiosyncrasies. Also he will learn to eat at certain intervals 
and to consume a greater or less quantity of food, and so build up 
a highly individualized appetite. 

With sleep, emotional reactions, and the use of tactual and 
auditory stimuli, we may observe the same process of individuation 
of tensional adjustment, so that these physiological processes are 
all modified and readjusted to a definite régime of living, as set by 
the tensional releases established for the child by his learning ex- 
periences. In all probability, the endocrines or ductless glands 
dominate the physiological processes involved in the rise of ten- 
sions, but they also are modified by the learning process. 

It must be clear that the manner in which a child responds to 
these incessant attentions from adults, submits to the frustration 
of immediate consummation or tension release, “‘sublimates” or 
“diffuses” his accumulated tensions into overt motor activities, and 
adapts himself to the specialized regimen of life which is his family 
portion is a total organic modification making demands upon all of 
his resources. The strain and stress of this tuitional program are 
both continuous and severe, and any constitutional or physiological 
deficiency or weakness will soon become apparent. Unless the child 
can muster sufficient physiological energy to meet these demands 
he must compromise somehow and some way in order to survive.”" 
It is this process of individual adaptation to the demands of the 
family which gives rise to the idiosyncrasies of the personality as 
revealed in the child’s patterns of tensional management. And it 


“This is what Janet refers to as the capacity to raise the organic tension to 
meet the demands of situations. 
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must be remembered that these “solutions” are all begun in early 
childhood, when these problems are first encountered. 

It is customary to remark upon the formative influence of the 
child’s early years, but the precise manner in which this influence 
is exerted has not been made clear. There is no doubt that the 
early motor patterns disappear, as in the use of a bottle, or creep- 
ing and the like, so that this remark cannot imply a persistence 
of the pattern or activity itself. In the writer’s view, the essential 
process may be described as follows: Since the young child reacts 
to the world of things and people as obstacles to, or sources of, ten- 
sional adjustment, each such reaction or response will bring a ten- 
sional change which thereby becomes established as the recurrent 
response to all subsequent appearances of that situation or stim- 
ulus. Thus every experience will leave the child in a specific ten- 
sional condition. Consequently, the child necessarily will approach 
all new situations with the tensional condition arising from imme- 
diately prior experiences in other situations or from the already- 
experienced stimuli present in that novel situation to which he has 
learned to respond with a given tensional condition. It follows, 
then, that he will learn from a novel situation in accordance with 
his then tensional condition, which means that he will respond se- 
lectively to that novel situation, ignoring therein whatever is in- 
congruous with the tensional condition he brings to it. So exper- 
iences are cumulative and each tensional change learned by the 
child operates to condition his subsequent learning, thus giving the 
personality development that appearance of inevitable direction 
and trend which is so difficult to interrupt or divert.” 

Thus it is that the early tensional solutions of the child con- 
tinue to dominate his approach to all subsequent situations unless 
some definite reorientation is given him through shock or the inter- 
vention of others. Our previous comments upon the significance of 
the child’s early reactions to the several kinds of tensional prob- 
lems may, therefore, be understood in the light of this selective 
characteristic of the learning process. Moreover, it seems clear 
that any temporary or prolonged failure to maintain these tensional 


™G. V. Hamilton, Objective Psychopathology (1925); “Perseverance Reactions 
in Primates and Rodents,” Behavior Monographs, Vol. III, No. 2 (1916). 
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“solutions,” as previously learned, will largely influence the child’s 
ability to continue his learning at that original tensional level. So 
an illness may initiate an entirely new trend in personality, while 
the escape from some physiological handicap may bring a new 
energy, and with it the beginning of a new trend of learning. 

It seems necessary to enter upon these points in some detail 
before discussing the management of the sex tensions since these 
other tensional “solutions” will so largely condition the adolescent’s 
approach to the sex problem. This is not intended to imply that 
sex stimuli do not occur or are not used before puberty, but rather 
to assert that, until puberty, the problem of specific sex tensions 
as such does not ordinarily arise. Before puberty the child may 
employ various forms of stimuli upon his or her genitalia as modes 
of tensional diffusion and may establish these patterns as dominant 
forms of activity which serve as substitutes for, or as releases from, 
more difficult situations. But in these pre-pubertal experiences it 
does not appear that the child is under the same kind of tensions 
as occur with the beginning of adolescence. What is called infant 
sexuality is probably the effort to obtain tactual stimulation for 
adjustment of the hyper- or hypo-tonicity, as discussed earlier. 

When adolescence does arrive we have not merely the appear- 
ance of a new kind of tensional problem, but also the beginning of 
a new period of growth with an accompanying loss of physiological 
stability. Thus the adolescent is faced with new demands just as his 
painfully acquired resources of established physiological rhythms 
are being disorganized preparatory to the attainment of adult stat- 
ure and functions. So adolescence is indeed a period of storm and 
stress, wherein the previously developed personality is to be seri- 
ously tried. 

The specific problem presented to the adolescent is to learn how 
to sustain and diffuse the accumulating sexual tensions, definitely 
refraining from using the otherwise available stimuli to their re. 
lease, either in the person of others of like or unlike sex or in auto- 
erotic practices. At least this is the problem formally set by West: 
ern-European society, although in the Orient and in primitive 
communities the period of deferred consummation may be much 
shorter, The rationale of continence for youth has been the neces- 
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sity of restricting mating to the adults who were competent to fend 
for themselves and their families, since otherwise there would be 
an increase in the number of dependents (infants) upon the group 
resources, with no increase in the number of contributors. It is 
apparent that by damming up the sex tensions in the youth he is 
put under the greatest possible stimulus to new activity, achieve. 
ment, learning, and other forms of diffusing his tensions. 

It is pertinent here to remark that the social life is primarily a 
patterning of behavior and of human relationship so that the in- 
dividual is forced to achieve something as a preliminary or mode of 
approach to his tensional releases or consummations. This, as we 
shall see later, is brought about by the establishment of obstacles 
to immediate approach to tensional releases and by the exaction 
of concomitant or consequent obligations and efforts when such 
consummations are used. The social life, therefore, is a method for 
accumulating tensions in an individual person and then directing 
those tensions into some achievement as a price for the permission 
to release those tensions in some consummation. As we have said 
earlier, the major emphasis of the child’s preparation for adult life 
is upon the learning to defer tensional releases and to deal with 
present situations with reference to their consequences, in the way 
of achieving remoter tensional adjustments and minimizing the 
price or penalties, natural and social, incurred by using such ten- 
sional releases. 

The operation of this restriction upon sexual release is differ- 
ent in the male and in the female. Moreover, the female, with the 
additional physiological organs and functions of menstruation, 
gestation, and lactation, experiences tensions and their adjustments 
which the male entirely escapes. So we should expect, and we do 
find, that the female learns from her life-experiences very different 
lessons from those acquired by the male. Moreover, the female, un- 
like the male, must face the possibility that the sexual consumma- 
tion may be not only a goal, but the beginning of the achievement 
of another objective, in conception, childbirth, and lactation.” 
The male sexual tensions are apparently more exigent in their 
rhythmic recurrence than those of the female, which seemingly are 


* Marston, op. cit. 
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more pervasive and physiologically more diffused. Our ignorance 
of sex functions, however, must make every statement we make a 
purely tentative guess. It is difficult, for example, to reconcile the 
prevalent notion of a lesser sexual interest in woman with the ex- 
traordinarily greater capacity for the orgasm if and when she does 
achieve it. 

We must be content here to point out the tensional problems 
of sex as nearly as we can at present reveal them. In so far as there 
are sexual tensions which are denied release by parental oversight 
and teaching, the youth and maiden must learn to sustain those 
tensions and to diffuse them in the myriad “sublimations” and dif- 
fusings of adolescence. The problem is, in its outlines, not unlike 
that of hunger tensions, where the child must learn to refrain from 
taking the food freely exposed to his gaze. In so far as the parental 
tuition in sexual questions is liable to all manner of overemphasis 
and distortion, the lessons learned by the youth are not infrequently 
quite complicated and unwholesome; for, as we shall see later, 
when the child’s naive approach to a tensional release is thwarted 
or blocked by the adult, there is a possibility of establishing a neg- 
ative conditioning which will be permanent and incapable of being 
removed in adult life by the recognized social sanctions. Moreover, 
if the blocking operates to turn the child into the use of some sub- 
stitute, as in homosexual or autoerotic practices, or in the various 
forms of sexual vicariates which become established as permanent 
patterns for tensional release, we may see the youth turn aside 
from other activities and forego the achievement of a mate, with all 
the consequences and concomitants of this atypical adjustment. 
What the so-called normal, adult solution offers is the opportunity 
to obtain tensional release in a person of the opposite sex who will 
find reciprocal tension release in the mutual relationships and re- 
sponses of mating. But to achieve such a normal, wholesome ad- 
justment calls for sustained efforts and abilities and a plasticity 
which is not common. 

In their adolescent learning the young man and young woman 
acquire their basic patterns of response to the opposite sex and 
thereby prepare themselves, well or ill, for the adult mating. In 
their efforts to enforce continence upon the adolescent, the parents 
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frequently resort to the practice of deprecating sex relationships 
altogether, with the result that they create a most unwholesome 
shrinking from the opposite sex, thereby rendering the achievement 
of adult mating exceedingly difficult, especially for the woman. In 
this problem of sex tensions the child receives his introduction to 
adult life, and in most cases experiences for the first time the enor- 
mous pressure to conformity of which his parental instruction 
has been but a foretaste. The greater frequency of failure in the 
management of sexual tensions is to be considered as arising from 
the fact that the achievement of “normal” consummations involves 
direct, personal relationships which, as we shall see later, are the 
most difficult art the child must learn. 

This brings us to the process of socialization which the child 
must undergo as preparation for life in the group. Toward this all 
the problems of tensional management are directed, for the essen- 
tial characteristic of group life is found in the group-sanctioned 
patterns for tensional management. That is to say, social life is 
congregate living which concentrates all the various stimuli to ten- 
sional releases, such as food and sex, within the group; but this 
very abundance of such stimuli has made necessary the establish- 
ment of prohibitions upon the direct approach to, and use of, these 
stimuli, since otherwise the members of the group would be con- 
tinually interfering with each other. Thus there has developed 
what the anthropologists call culture or group patterns of behavior, 
whereby each group regulates the activities of its members and im- 
poses upon them the observance of certain taboos and the use of 
prescribed practices for raising, setting aside, and transferring 
those taboos in order to attain to the tensional adjustments. 

These taboos, which we call private property, the sanctity of 
the person, and so on, are not things or qualities of things and per- 
sons, but learned ways of behaving toward things and persons. The 
learning of these taboos occurs principally through the parental 
tuition of the child, and is part of his schooling in the management 
of tensions. As the child goes out into the social life he finds the 
stimuli to tensional adjustments, or the means thereto, on all sides, 
in the persons of other individuals and in their goods; and just as 
he was taught to sustain, diffuse, and release his infantile tensions 
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by being deprived of immediate release and made to wait for the 
duly appointed times and the stimuli supplied by his parents, if not 
forced to forego their release entirely, so he is blocked, repulsed, 
frustrated, or punished when he attempts to approach and seize 
these freely exposed stimuli to tensional adjustments. 

Under this parental instruction, reinforced by the reactions of 
others whom he approaches, he gradually learns to refrain from 
making unsanctioned approaches to, or from appropriating, such 
stimuli, and thereby learns to observe the taboos on things and per- 
sons. At the same time he learns to use whatever means are pro- ut 
vided by the family to relieve his tensions or to diffuse them into # 
various activities. Such observances and habits of living, as we 
have noted, call for the sustaining of tensions and their diffusing 
into overt or other activity, which means that the blocking of the 
naive response dams up the tensions and so makes available the 
energy for other activities. 

Again we see that just as the child learned first to sustain his 
infantile tensions and then to use certain prescribed patterns and 
manners for their release, so, as he grows older, he is gradually in- 
ducted into the group-sanctioned institutional practices of contract, 
barter, buying and selling, courtship and marriage, political activi- 
ties, and so on.** These practices provide the ceremonies and rituals 
whereby one person may approach another whose goods or services 
(behavior responses) he seeks as direct or indirect means to his 
tensional adjustments. By employing these group-sanctioned pat- 
terns and proffering the stimuli to which the other person is sus- 
ceptible, one individual may prevail upon another to raise, set 
aside, or alter the taboo which bars his approach. It should not be 
overlooked that whether an individual seeks a thing or a personal 
response, his address must be made to another person, since the 
control of the taboos on things as well as persons is in the hands of 
individual persons. This means that life in a group is primarily a 
question of person-to-person activities or relationships, even when 
the tensional release sought is a substance or thing, such as food. 


“In the young child we see this patterning of approach to tensional releases in 
his learning of table manners, toilet and dress essentials, observance of privacy in 
eliminations, and all the other conventionalized patterns of living. 
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Moreover, these person-to-person relationships are always affairs 
involving mutual stimulation or reciprocity, as in the exchange of 
goods and of services or the proffer of some recognized token or 
symbol (such as money or credit symbols) carrying a definite 
stimulus potency in the group. 

From the problems of tensional managament in infancy, where 
the main difficulty is one of physiological adaptation to the regimen 
imposed by the parents, the child as he grows up is increasingly ex- 
posed to new tensional problems which require him to deal with the 
world of things and people. He must learn to refrain from an im- 
mediate response to these tensional stimuli around him, through 
the same process of sustaining, diffusing, and releasing his tensions 
according to adult requirements. But the new problems introduce 
the factor of personal relationships, both as they arise in the child’s 
activities toward others and in their activities toward him. Thus he 
must learn not only to achieve his tensional adjustments within the 
limits of the social patterns, but, more difficult still, he must learn 
to participate in activities where he either withholds or supplies the 
tensional adjustments sought by others. Frequently his ability to 
achieve a tensional adjustment, obtainable in the goods or services 
of another person, will be conditioned largely by the skill he has 
acquired in the art of ministering to the tensional needs of other 
persons. For the give-and-take of social life is largely a matter of 
playing upon the tensional susceptibilities of individuals in ac- 
cordance with the socially sanctioned taboos and privileges. 

We might interrupt here to remark that these learned patterns 
of behavior which focus a person’s activities upon other persons 
are what make the group life social. To live in a group one must 
learn the social patterns of taboo and institutional practices or be 
debarred from obtaining the means to life. Institutions are to be 
viewed, then, as the patterning of the behavior of the group mem- 
bers into more or less uniform practices and observances. When so 
regarded we can study social life and human behavior without in- 
voking the various conceptions of “group mind,” “like-minded- 
ness,” “instinct of gregariousness,” and similar ideas, since the 
learning process serves to reveal the genesis of these acquired pat- 
terns and to show how both the similarity of group patterns and the 
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individual differences in tensional management are imposed upon 
persons. 

The socialization of the individual is, then, to be viewed as a 
continuation of the parental and other adult instruction under 
which the child learns to observe the various taboos and acquires 
an ability to use the institutional practices as the group-sanctioned 
patterns for tensional management. If the social life were charac- 
terized by a few simple taboos of general applicability, this prob- 
lem might be fairly readily solved. But in most social groups we 
find that this problem is exceedingly complicated, since the taboo 
observances are differentiated by a great variety of criteria and the 
institutional practices are, within certain limits, highly elastic and 
devious. 

Thus each person in a group must learn the precise degree and 
kind of taboo he must observe in his approaches to every other per- 
son with whom he has any dealings. Specifically, this means that 
he must learn all those distinctions we associate with the terms 
“status,” “class,” “rank,” “position,” “kinship,” “authority,” and 
so on, with the behavior appropriate to the individuals so distin- 
guished. In any activity either directly or indirectly offering ap- 
proach to a tensional adjustment in the goods or the person of an- 
other, the individual must employ the mode of address and the 
group-sanctioned institutional practice duly established for ap- 
proaching that specific person. In addition to these distinctions of 
taboo observance there are also distinctions in the use of institu- 
tional practices demanded by the mores of the group. 

But the situation is further complicated for the young indi- 
vidual learning to live in the group, since he is also the focus of ap- 
proach by others, seeking his goods or personal responses as instru- 
mental to their tensional adjustments. To each of these he must 
learn to offer submission or repulse according to their rank, posi- 
tion, authority, etc., thereby enjoying in his goods and his person 
the differential taboo protection to which he is entitled by his posi- 
tion, rank, etc. 

Thus the child is taught by parents and others the operation of 
the group culture, the rules and codes and cues to which are ex- 
pressed in laws, customs, conventions, and their enforcement by 
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interested individuals and by their surrogates duly appointed to 
these tasks. 

Out of this tuition he develops his social behavior or the group- 
sanctioned patterns he uses to achieve his tensional adjustments, as 
found in the goods and activities of other persons which offer im- 
mediate tensional adjustments or the means thereto. With this 
learning he acquires a status, compounded of all these various per- 
sonal relationships toward others and by them to him. He also ob- 
tains a varying degree of skill in the use of the several institutional 
practices, so that by the time he has reached maturity he will have 
worked out a highly individualized adaptation to these social re- 
quirements. 

It is obvious that these lessons in socialization present difficul- 
ties and complexities of no mean order, and because of these very 
difficulties and perplexities each individual will achieve but a mod- 
est degree of successful adjustment in all of them. We may, how- 
ever, classify some of the varieties of adjustment made to these so- 
cial lessons. 

If we take the problem of taboo observance, first, we may note 
the frequent occurrence of overconditioning against the approach 
to things and persons, so that the individual develops a permanent 
inhibition of response to things or persons or both. This over 
strong conditioning is commonly established by the strong reproois 
or blocking of response by parents when the child shows any sex in- 
terests in others, so that he develops an inability thereafter to ap- 
proach other persons as sources of adjustment to sex tensions. 

Again, we may observe the contrary cases where, through pa- 
rental neglect, illness, or incapacity for such learning, the indi- 
vidual fails to learn the observance of the tabous on things and 
persons. Since he may learn neither private property nor the sanc- 
tity of the person, he will have no bar to appropriating what he sees 
or approaching other persons as sources of tensional adjustment or 
as obstacles thereto. Such persons may, however, learn to practice 
evasions and subterfuges to escape detection and punishment. 

The bulk of the population in a group will learn to observe the 
taboos with greater or less fidelity, at least to the extent that their 
experience of social life permits. Thus they manage to “carry on” 
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with little conflict or difficulty from unsanctioned approaches to 
things and persons. 

Just as the individual may learn the taboo observances in one 
of the three ways just described, so he may learn to use the institu- 
tional practices with little or no skill, with exceedingly great skill, 
or sufficiently to get along in the position and status for which ex- 
perience has fitted him. 

Using these classifications for taboo observance and for insti- 
tutional practices, we may assess the social competence of any in- 
dividual, at least to the extent of his overt activities. But if we are 
to gain a real insight into personality development we must con- 
sider what lies behind these social adaptations and examine the 
tensional situations involved. 

The essential feature of all these learned behavior patterns is 
the predominant réle of other individuals in the various learning 
situations. In childhood the parents are actively present when the 
child is learning his tensional management, and later on the par- 
ents’ efforts are supplemented by teachers and the individuals 
whose property or person is approached by the child. Moreover, 
the child soon finds himself being approached by coevals, as well 
as by adults, intent upon coercing him or using him as direct or in- 
direct means to their tensional adjustment. 

All these experiences with other persons, in situations of more 
or less ambiguity for the unskilled and often helpless child, may 
give rise to acute anxieties and strains. Early in this tuitional proc- 
ess the child begins to show his individual reaction to such experi- 
ences: Either he develops a progressive competence to meet these 
personal encounters, or he fails to do so and thereafter his learning 
of the various varieties of tensional management is compromised 
by this continuing strain in his personal relations. 

If we follow the sequence of events in these second cases we 
find that such individuals, by reason of this very difficulty in fac- 
ing other persons, become increasingly focused upon the issue of 
their personal encounters. Their approach to other persons or their 
reception of others’ approaches become ordeals for which they 
must “nerve themselves,” and naturally they begin to stress in their 
behavior the carrying off of these encounters more than the pursuit 
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of the objectives which lead them to other persons. That is to say, 
repeated experiences of stressful dealings with other persons will 
raise the problem of future personal relations with all other per- 
sons, because the individual, by those experiences, will develop a 
stressful (heightened tension) response to individuals. And just to 
the extent that he has this initial difficulty in dealing with others, 
his ability to achieve the tensional adjustments to be obtained 
from others will be compromised. Moreover, the urgency of these 
stresses arising from personal relations will begin to compete with 
the organic tensions, for the adjustment of which the individual 
initially undertakes these personal encounters. This competition 
may become so effective that the pursuit of organic consummations 
will begin to flag, while all the energies and efforts of the individual 
are concentrated upon meeting the problems of dealing with others. 
Thus there is created a type of personality intent upon the ques- 
tions of his status in every meeting with other persons, for status 
involves, as we have previously stated, relationships a person bears 
toward the persons around him, as gauged by the varying degrees 
of immunity he enjoys from their invasion of his person or goods 
and by the differential taboos he must observe in his approaches to 
the person or goods of others. 

The learning process operates in these cases of stressful human 
relations in a manner similar to the animal experiments where a 
food or sex stimulus is guarded by an electrical shock; after the 
animal has had several such shocks he will cease his efforts to ob- 
tain that food or sex stimulus. So an individual who has had a nun- 
ber of difficult encounters with others will become, if not wholly 
conditioned against further approaches, at least wary and alert to 
the risks of such encounters. The selective operation of these early 
lessons upon subsequent learning will then foster an increasing em- 
phasis upon the question of status as it may be affected by these 
personal relationships. 

This concern for status may appear either in an aggressive or 
submissive guise, depending upon a variety of factors, such as 
availabie physiological energy, character of parental tuition, and 
so on. When aggressively exhibited it is seen as a continual effort 
to assert one’s status, by always exacting due observance from oth- 


ers. Such a person will eagerly seize the rich opportunities offered 
in business, politics, the military establishments, fraternal organi- 
zations, and any other organized groups of persons among whom 
one can attain a position of increasing prestige and power over the 
activities of others. The purpose or objective of such organizations 
may be a matter of indifference to such an individual, as seen by 
the successful man of affairs who attains to high position but may 
be totally uninterested in what he has achieved, objectively, while 
gaining that position. Since various symbols and tokens and regalia 
offer tangible means of reinforcing one’s efforts in this struggle for 
status, the accumulation of money and titles, the use of clothes, and 
so on, are all a part of the total personality. Moreover, the person- 
ality which has difficulty in personal relations will turn to the ac- 
quisition of power or money, through which he can more easily 
manipulate others. 

If a person becomes focused upon the question of his status but 
lacks the aggressive qualities, he will be equally intent upon finding 
opportunities where he can assert his status by submitting himself 
to coercion and invasion of his immunities by others. He thus ob- 
tains an affirmation of the status which others will accord him in 
various kinds of organizations where a secure position is afforded 
to those who will permit the aggressively inclined to climb.*® 

If the difficulty of sustaining personal relations is too severe, 
especially when there is no skill in the institutional practices of 
business and politics, an individual of this type may seek isolation 
from others, turning to the study, laboratory, studio, or the open- 
air occupations in which he may preserve his status through avoid- 
ance of personal encounters or by indirect claims upon the group. 
In so doing the underlying endeavor may be aggressive, as in the 
creative artist or scientist, or submissive, as in the celibate or her- 
mit type, each of whom, in his own way, attempts to elicit a social 
response. 


* It must not be forgotten that where there are aggressors there are usually per- 
sons who will submit to such aggressions. Thus any form of human association with 
definitely established positions and ranks offers opportunities both for the aggres- 
sively and the submissively inclined. Today we see business organizations attracting 
these two kinds of personalities and providing opportunities for their activities which 
were in previous ages found in politics, military life, or religious affairs. 
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It should be noted that the same fundamental difficulty in fac. 
ing other persons may give rise to seemingly unrelated varieties of 
individuals, the aggressively and the submissively inclined persons, 
Both the aggressive and the submissive, however, may find the oc- 
casions for their peculiar interests in the same kinds of occupations 
and situations. This indicates the dubious validity of the many 
occupational criteria now used in classifying personalities.** This 
also suggests that what is called an “inferiority complex” in all 
probability is an expression of this dominant preoccupation with 
status and the difficulties of personal relations, for it appears both 
in the aggressive and the submissive forms. But what is of the 
greatest significance in all the individuals of this general class, how- 
ever characterized by other terms and labels, is this predominant 
concern with the status they can create or sustain with others, even 
at the sacrifice of the consummations deemed most important. This 
sacrifice is all the more remarkable because the relations of one 
person to another, as prescribed in the social taboos and institu- 
tional practices, are primarily instrumental to the achievement of 
tensional adjustments and consummations. Yet the evidence from 
business, politics, domestic relations, indeed every field of human 
endeavor, repeatedly shows these individuals foregoing such con- 
summations and the means thereto in favor of this dominant con- 
cern for their status. 

The writer, therefore, is inclined to regard this status type as 
a major category of personality development arising from the indi- 
vidual’s inability to master the initial phases of personal relations 
involved in the tensional problems set by his family and by the 
group life generally. 

By contrast with this class of personalities we have the indi- 
viduals who have little or no difficulty in facing these personal re- 
lations and who are, in consequence, able to go on to learn the 
management of their tensional problems in accordance with their 
capacities and their opportunities to learn. In a sense such persons 
are unaware of personal relations, for they are never much troubled 
by them. Even in childhood such persons, while exhibiting some 
timidity toward strangers, are never made anxious by their en- 


* Wells, op. cit. 
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counters with others. Being therefore free of this preoccupation, 
they may pursue their tensional adjustments as skilfully and per- 
sistently as their physiological energy and learned abilities will per- 
mit. Since they do achieve their tensional solutions fairly readily, 
they will employ their energies in whatever occupations and pur- 
suits they may find congenial to their talents. In these activities 
they will be primarily concerned with objective goals and the means 
or instruments for achieving them, finding it rather easy to adapt 
themselves to situations and to people, as factors to be dealt with 
objectively in reaching their goals. 

The very ease with which they can take life may prove their 
undoing, betraying them into a comfortable routine from which 
neither internal tensions nor external events will ordinarily disturb 
them. If, however, they are energetic and happen to come to the 
direction of other persons or large affairs, they may become ex- 
traordinary leaders, for their very absence of self-seeking wins the 
loyalty of others to the disinterested enterprises they foster. When 
placed in contact with the status type, however, they may be unable 
to understand or sympathize with such persons, finding it difficult 
to allow for the preoccupation with status, prestige, and the con- 
tinual seeking for credit which mean so little to them. Neverthe- 
less these objective types may be found in the same organizations, 
occupations, and callings as the status types, since they find therein 
the opportunities for the various objective achievements they fa- 
vor. They may also undertake the more solitary labors, at least 
for a time, if in that way they can bring about the objective results 
they seek.”” 

The status type in its genesis and its mature expression may be 
likened to the schizoid type described by Kretschmer and others. 
When such individuals become markedly disturbed by these diffi- 
culties of personal relations they exhibit the characteristics of the 
clinical cases grouped under schizophrenia. 

The basis for this internal “conflict” or “split personality” is 
to be found in the difficulties of personal relationships. In so far as 


* Occasionally one meets an individual of the objective type who has become 
engrossed in the achievement of status, not because of this personality trend, but for 
the fun of the game and the pleasure of the chase. 
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these individuals have normal physiological processes they experi- 
ence the usual tensional needs of mankind, but since they can 
achieve the “normal” release of these tensions, especially of sex, 
only by approaching other persons (who will supply the required 
stimuli of goods or personal responses ), they are, by reason of their 
incapacity for such personal encounters, in the position of urgent 
need but acute anxiety over the approach to the satisfaction of 
that need. 

If the foregoing description represents the situation more ac- 
curately, we might substituté for such conceptions of “conflict” or 
“split personality” the following notion of the situation: The indi- 
vidual has the organic need or “‘desire,”’ but has never learned how 
to approach other persons; he has, therefore, never succeeded in 
establishing a sequence of preparatory activities leading to a con- 
summation. Instead of addressing himself, then, to the persuasion 
of others to meet his needs, he must first and last consider his posi- 
tion or status in relation to others, and by so much fail to evoke 
from them the desired response. Thus these individuals must fall 
back upon the coercive power of status, as expressed in position, 
rank, authority, and other concomitants of status to obtain their 
tensional adjustments or the means thereto.** If such persons can- 
not obtain these extrinsic aids, which are necessarily limited to a 
few, they must compromise upon whatever “solution” they can 
achieve. It is apparently these various compromises, with the frus- 
trations they involve, which give rise to the mentally disordered 
persons who exhibit the “conflict” between organic tensions im- 
pelling them forward and the inability to use the socially sanctioned 
approaches they must employ in reaching the tension release. The 
liability of such persons to overconditioning in the learning of the 
taboo on approaching others for sex adjustment may be the clue to 
the frequency of the sexual factor in such disordered personalities. 

When a person of the status type does not experience the nor- 
mal organic tensions he not only misses the energy for diffusion into 
overt activity, but also the susceptibility to tensional adjusters 

*It appears probable that the status type begins to seek position, rank, etc., at 


an early age when he first discovers that status will bring him what his personal 
address to others fails to achieve. 
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through which he is stimulated to seek releases. These losses not 
only deprive him of the tensional problems, but they aiso handicap 
him in his dealings with others as seekers of his goods and services. 
That is to say, in so far as the “normal” person, in pursuing his ten- 
sional adjustments, meets with others similarly occupied, their en- 
counters usually lead to some form of reciprocal activity or of 
avoidance, in accordance with their susceptibilities, institutional 
skills and status, and available energies. But the person who lacks 
these vital interests is necessarily at a disadvantage in meeting these 
approaches and activities. He finds himself, therefore, either ex- 
ploited as an easily obtained tensional adjuster, or ignored as lack- 
ing the qualities which make individuals attractive to others. In a 
person who is already troubled by the question of his status, either 
of these two positions or réles will create anxieties for which some 
resolution must be sought. Of necessity, this resolution will be out- 
side of the group-sanctioned patterns and practices, and thus thrust 
upon the individual new difficulties and problems for which the 
group life offers no assistance. 

Whenever a person employs an unsanctioned method of ten- 
sional adjustment or engages in some activity which is not socially 
approved, he must be constantly alert to disguise his activities or 
to escape detection and exposure, if not punishment. Thus he 
learns to anticipate attacks or interference and to shape his activi- 
ties with those apprehensions ever in the foreground. From cau- 
tious subterfuge and evasion to the preparation of ever more elabo- 
rate defenses against anticipated attack is a road of easy transition 
leading to the so-called paranoid conditions. Delusions of persecu- 
tion and of grandeur alike revolve around the questions of personal 
status and the individual’s inability to achieve tensional adjust- 
ments in the approved social patterns. 

Under the stress of these perplexities arising from frustration 
of tensional adjustment, preoccupation with status, or failure of 
the organic tensions which send the individual forth into the world, 
the individual may begin to relinquish his learned patterns of ten- 
sional management, such as continence in eliminations, table man- 
ners, etc. To the extent that these learned patterns involve the 
sustaining and diffusing of organic tensions, they will have to com- 
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pete with the more acute problem of tensional management, and so 
may lose out. The sloughing off of these learned patterns of ten- 
sional management in the mentally disordered or perplexed is what 
we call regression. 

If, as the students of the constitutions and types appearing 
among the mentally disordered are now suggesting, the status or 
schizoid type is found in the asthenic habitus, the interesting ques- 
tion is raised whether the long, thin individual is physiologically 
unable to meet the situations arising from personal relations. Such 
incapacity may be exhibited in an inability to maintain equilibrium, 
in a lack of physiological energy adequate to the demands of these 
personal encounters, or in a deficient capacity for learning to sus- 
tain and diffuse tensions in accordance with parental and group re- 
quirements. Whatever may be the limiting factor, it usually appears 
in early childhood, and, as we have noted before, by its partici- 
pation in the early stages of learning becomes dominant in all 
subsequent learning, especially in the adolescent problems of sex 
tensions. 

The objective type may be compared with the circular, cyclic, 
or syntonic type, which is prone to fluctuations of activity, and, 
when too pronounced, appears as the manic-depressive type. Such 
persons, as we have said, ordinarily have no tensional problems 
because their ability to deal with persons gives them an initial ad- 
vantage in achieving tensional adjustments through others. But 
they are subject to fluctuations in the energy they bring to their 
activities, probably because their very freedom from prolonged 
tensional maladjustments has deprived them of opportunities for 
learning sustained effort against obstacles. If, therefore, they are 
checked or thwarted, they may be easily diverted into other en- 
deavors or thrown into a condition of reduced activity until they 
accumulate new energy for other attempts. 

We may illustrate the difference between the status type and 
objective type by describing their behavior as in a game: The 
status type learns the rules and plays for points only so far as he 
can do so while intent upon the question of his personal status with 
all the other players. His whole style of play is therefore fashioned 
into a series of personal encounters about his status in the eyes of 
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the other person; his activities, therefore, are devious and fre- 
quently inscrutable, since they are guided by these much-prized 
factors of status, as interpreted by him alone. The lack of more 
objective goals and stimuli in his conduct, and frequently the ap- 
parently unnecessary sacrifice of the game for the sake of his 
status, render the status type always difficult to understand. 

The objective type, on the other hand, learns the rules and 
plays the game in a thoroughly hearty pursuit of points which 
makes his behavior relatively easily understood. When energy 
flags or the tensions fail to furnish stimuli to activity, his cheerful 
play may cease for want of goals or consummations to be won. 

Curiously enough, the objective type will cast the blame for 
his failures upon himself usually, while the status type will ordi- 
narily attribute his defects and failures to the interference or 
blocking by others, thus maintaining his status and prestige if only 
in reverie and phantasy. 

As the foregoing discussion indicates, the usual criteria of oc- 
cupation, interests, and so on used to classify personalities are of 
dubious worth, since they ignore the different modes of perform- 
ance in those occupations and interests. Instead of the introvert- 
extravert categories, the more recent efforts to distinguish person- 
alities by their more fundamental reactions to the same life-situa- 
tions appear more promising. The writer’s suggested categories of 
status and objective type is offered as an attempt to refine upon 
these efforts and to focus attention first upon the kind of interest 
or susceptibility (organic tensions) a person brings to life, and 
then upon the way he learns the social rules for achieving those in- 
terests or adjusting those tensions. It does not matter especially 
whether or not the foregoing descriptions of these types are ade- 
quate and consistent throughout, since they are offered as a state- 
ment of the problem to be studied, not as its solution. 

The advantages of approaching the development of person- 
ality through the study of tensional management lie in the inclu- 
siveness of the problem they present. In the physiological tensions 
arising in the child we have the energy necessary to learning; in 
the child’s gradual achievement of tensional management by learn- 
ing to sustain, diffuse, or release his tensions to stimuli, in accord- 
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ance with the prohibitions and the sanctions of the group life, as 
inculcated by the parents, we have a clue to the personality de- 
velopment and the socialization of the child. This enables us to see 
the problem in terms of a process of modification in which a wide 
variety of factors, somatic, experiential, and cultural, participate. 
Moreover, in viewing the learning as a process of alteration in the 
tensions of the learning organisms, which cumulatively control 
future learning, we have a clue to the integrative aspect of experi- 
ence and the selective characteristic of individual learning and be- 
havior. If time and space permitted we might elaborate upon the 
theme of tensional management and show how these several ten- 
sional problems and their solutions interact upon each other; how 
individuals turn to religion, art, mythology, and other values for 
help and comfort in meeting their tensional problems; how the 
“solutions” which lie outside of the group sanctions create anxieties 
for the individual, since to utilize those atypical “‘solutions”’ he 
must contrive substitutes for the socially sanctioned institutional 
practices. In contriving such substitutes the individual foregoes 
the assurance and approval of his activities granted to those who 
conform, and this intensifies his problem. We might also dwell 
upon the rdéle of language, not only as the institutional practice of 
the most flexible use in approaching others, but also as a mold or 
pattern for thinking and rehearsing activities. This would lead us 
to consider the need to bring one’s thought as well as one’s activi- 
ties into conformity with the group norms, and the anxiety (un- 
resolved tension) which the failure to achieve such reconciliation 
creates. 

But all these fascinating topics must be postponed until an- 
other occasion since here we can merely state the problem and 
outline an approach to its solution. If we can make clear the par- 
ticipation of the culture complex in the individual personality de- 
velopment, and substitute for the various mystical conceptions of 
personality and its manifestations a process open to study and ex- 
perimental investigation, we may perhaps help to further the study 
of personality and carry on the work of the many students to whom 
the writer is so obviously indebted. 
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The conditions of social organization are a group consciousness and an aware- 
ness of needs which can be supplied only through united effort. Rural communities, 
as compared to urban communities, are deficient in regard to the second condition. 
The inadequacy with which rural social needs are being met is revealed in the study 
of two typically rural counties. On a basis of this study certain principles of rural 
social organization are presented and a tentative program suggested. 


Before we can decide whether any purpose which men may propound to 
themselves is valid and reasonable, we must determine, first, whether it is self- 
consistent . . . . and secondly, whether it lies within the limits of practical 


possibility.* 

Back of all social organization there are two fundamental con- 
ditions, without which no officers would be elected, no constitutions 
adopted, and no progress evolved. 

In the first place, there must be a certain group consciousness, 
that which Kropotkin speaks of as a feeling or instinct of human 
solidarity and sociability. Professor Cooley calls it moral unity. 
Professor Giddings speaks of it as the consciousness of kind, which 
consciousness, he thinks, is the basis of all our social life. It is of 
the nature of a sense of interdependence of the individuals of a 
group. 

Speaking of co-operative groups in general, Bagehot says: 
“The co-operation in all such cases depends on a felt union of heart 
and spirit, and this is only felt when there is a great degree of 
likeness in mind and feeling, however that likeness may have been 
attained.’ 

The second very simple but important condition is that of a 
felt need. According to the New Testament story of the miraculous 

* Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political Theory. 

* Bagehot, Physics and Politics, p. 213. 
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draught of fishes, the successful fishermen “beckoned to their 
brethren in the other boat to come and help them.” Before mep 
will do any beckoning, or come together in co-operative manner, 
they must have a realization of something which needs to be done 
and can best be accomplished by concerted effort. 

The first condition, that of group consciousness, is probably 
realized as fully among agricultural people as among urban people. 
Professor Carver, of Harvard University, declares that the story 
of the good Samaritan was not for farmers, since every farmer 
knows who his neighbor is.* One reason for expecting the farmer 
to find it easier to share in the common life of his group than does 
the city man is that his business is segregated from other busi- 
nesses. Dr. Galpin, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, says that the importance of this fact can be understood when 
we think what would be the result if lawyers had no neighbors but 
lawyers, if clergymen had no neighbors but clergymen, if all black- 
smiths were segregated, if all butchers lived in groups by them- 
selves.* 

In discussing the different kinds of democracies, Aristotle pre- 
fers that democracy which is made up of an agricultural popula- 
tion. He says: “Now when the husbandmen and those who possess 
moderate fortunes have the supreme power, they will govern ac- 
cording to law.”* One of his reasons for thinking that this is true 
is that they will readily let anyone “partake with them in the 
administration of public affairs.” That is equivalent to saying that, 
among farmers, community consciousness is stronger than class 
consciousness. 

Veblen says that there is more spirit of workmanship, sociabil- 
ity, and group solidarity among agricultural people than among 
city people, but that they need utopianism and idealism in place 
of the fatalism which comes from the struggle with nature.* 

The limitations of time and money are often given as the great- 
est obstacles in the way of rural social organization. This does not 

*In an address delivered at Michigan State College. 

“Galpin, Rural Life, p. 18. 

* Aristotle, Politics and Economics iv. 6. 

* Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class. 
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seem to be the case, however, as prosperity in the country is not 
generally accompanied by better social organization. The increase 
in wealth in a rural community is more often followed by an in- 
crease in what has been called the worst pest of the country, the 
non-resident landowner. The tenant who takes his place cares less 
about social organizations of the community than does the poor 
owner-operator. Professor Carver has well stated the arguments 
for this, and shows that the real problem is to make country life so 
attractive that farmers will stay on the farms even though they can 
afford to live in town. 

The greatest hindrance to rural social organization, as com- 
pared with urban social organization, is the lack of knowledge of 
the social needs. In this second fundamental condition rural com- 
munities are more lacking than urban communities. The very 
sameness and occupational segregation which is thought to make 
the country so democratic may largely account for this fact. We 
become conscious of our social needs in very much the same way in 
which we become conscious of other peculiarities, by comparing 
our condition with the condition of various other people. 

It is in this respect, perhaps, that rural people have suffered 
most as the result of “ruralist” propaganda, which, in order to keep 
the boy on the farm, advocated the absolute separation of rural 
and urban influences. The farmer usually thinks that there is 
something lacking in the country life, but he is not quite sure 
what it is. 

One who has come in close contact with farmers, even in pio- 
neer communities, and who has observed the readiness with which 
they co-operate in “bees” of various sorts, loggings, barn-raisings, 
threshings, and in meeting other conscious needs which they know 
cannot be supplied individually, will hardly question the ability of 
farming people to do teamwork. 

Recently I undertook the study of two typical rural counties 
(Hillsdale and Lapeer Counties, Michigan) with the object of dis- 
covering just how effectively social needs of farming people are 
being supplied by the social agencies in their present stage of 
organization, in order to be able to make consistent and practicable 
Suggestions for the improvement of such organization. 
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In order to see how thoroughly the field was being covered, 
county maps were made for every social organization, showing the 
location of every home in which there were one or more members 
of the organization. The most important findings in the work of 
mapping memberships were those in the composite maps of four 
typical townships, which findings showed conclusively that a large 
part of the farmer population was almost or entirely untouched by 
any organization; for, while of the 944 families in the four town- 
ships one family is represented in five organizations, 4 families in 
four organizations, 58 families in three organizations, 168 families 
in two organizations, and 299 families in one organization, 409 
families are represented in no organization whatsoever. 

The maps showed much overlapping of territory by competing 
organizations and great gaps in which no agency was working. 

Some graphic portrayal of the condition of communication was 
attempted in these composite maps. They indicated the location of 
every family having an automobile, telephone, daily or weekly 
paper, also the location of every family living on a mail route or on 
a state or county improved road. This survey revealed the fact 
that farmers are very slow in availing themselves of the improved 
means of communication. 

A map showing the homes from which children were attending 
high school and a computation of the distances traveled showed a 
mean distance of 324 miles and an average of 4% miles, which 
meant that nearness to the school was a great advantage in getting 
a high-school education. 

A chart measuring the comparative efficiency of five townships 
least influenced by villages and three townships most influenced by 
villages showed that, according to the population, the former were 
very much inferior to the latter in number of churches, number of 
members, gain in church membership, average attendance, salaries 
paid to ministers, and in various other respects. 

In the study of the programs of the various agencies, their 
activities were tabulated under the heads of the needs which they 
sought to supply. The analysis of these programs indicated very 
clearly that there was much duplication in specific activities and 
in the aims which they sought to realize through different activities. 
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Besides this detailed and tabulated information, I obtained 
much varied information and many differing points of view through 
interviews, letters, questionnaires, and reports, also from the criti- 
cisms of officers, leaders, and laymen in the various organizations, 
as well as from outsiders who were free from the institutional point 
of view and whose varied contacts made them well qualified to 
express public opinion concerning the different organizations. 
Among the latter I interviewed thirty-two of the thirty-six super- 
visors in the two counties. I tried to learn as much as possible 
about the histories of the organization of the different agencies, and 
to get positive suggestions as to the possibilities of the correlation 
and improvement of their work. 3 

Even the most optimistic representative or official did not pre- 
tend that the work in which he was interested was 100 per cent 
efficient, and the general impression was that such work was very 
inadequate. No one had a very carefully thought-out program for 
the improvement of the condition of social organization, and most 
of those consulted were sceptical about the possibility of team- 
work among rural social agencies. A common opinion was that it 
would be useless to try to get agencies whose common interests 
were less obvious to get together when the twenty-four religious 
denominations represented among farmers would not do so. 

The inadequacy with which such fundamental needs as those 
of home-making, education, health and sanitation, and morals and 
religion are being met by the organizations whose concern they are 
suggests that those organizations are still in a pioneer stage and 
in need of much thoughtful and patient direction. Their mistakes 
of the past, like those of social theories, according to Professor 
Giddings, are sufficiently numerous, if we profit by them, to insure 
their going right in the future. 

Some of the principles which seem to me to be established by 
this study, and which might well serve as guides to future endeav- 
ors, are as follows: 

1. It will not be necessary for the rural people to be born 
again, or to import a supposedly more sociable stock from urban 
centers. 
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2. The socialization of rural life will not be a sudden develop. 
ment. 

3. In planning the work, the starting-place should be a con- 
sideration of rural social needs. 

4. The general direction of progress in the future, as in the 
past, will be along the line of integration and differentiation, ac- 
companied by an enlargement of social consciousness and rational 
co-operation and specialization. 

5. The increase in the intensity and scope of consciousness 
will be proportional to the increase in the understanding of the 
organic relation, the interdependence of individuals and groups 
of individuals. 

6. The increase in the understanding of the organic relation 
will be proportional to the increase in communication. 

7. In executing the work, the starting-point should be the edu- 
cation of the leadership of rural organizations. 

It is not here assumed that leadership is the final explanation 
of anything, or that its education can effect anything apart from 
the education of the general population. It is assumed only that 
the most effective method of educating the general population is 
indirectly through the education of leaders. The Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service insists upon an agricultural college training for its 
agents; the Christian associations and some other organizations 
usually try to employ as secretaries men and women who have had 
a college training of some sort; county public health nurses are 
graduate nurses; rural school teachers must now have a minimum 
of college training. Nevertheless, even those organizations which 
insist on some college training do not require any special study of 
rural social problems or sociological training of any sort. Certainly 
a social engineer is in as great need of specialized training as a civil 
engineer. However, perhaps one’s formal education is not the most 
important. A leader of rural people would profit from having had 
a broad experience. 

I do not believe in the philosophy of ruralism, the idea that 
rural and urban life should be kept as separate as possible. The 
practice of such theory would result in a caste society. 

If a leader of rural life is to give farmers a broader vision of 
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life in general, if he is to help the farmer to solve such problems as 
those of public health and sanitation, it would be an advantage for 
him to have lived in the city, where he could get that vision himself 
and where those problems are more nearly solved than in the coun- 
try. But in so far as rural life is peculiar, it would be an advantage 
for a rural leader to have lived in the country and to have faced 
rural problems more intimately than is possible in the classroom. 
Certainly he should know country people well enough to believe in 
them and to realize that they are different from urban people only 
in external and superficial respects. 

Through such leaders, that ideal feeling of harmony, of one- 
ness, which must have prevailed among the dwellers in Utopia, 
where husbandry was “a science common to them all in general” — 
since the city and country dwellers “changed works” every two 
years—tight at last take the place of that feeling of separateness 
which now prevails in the minds of our urban and rural popula- 
tions. 

A rural leader should be sufficiently sympathetic with rural 
people to enable him to think of himself as one of them and not as 
a missionary. One trouble with farm bureau and county agent 
work has been the attitude on the part of the members that the 
agents and officers were outsiders and non-residents, in spirit at 
least. This attitude was partly the result of a similar attitude on 
the part of the leaders themselves. 

Perhaps there is no more common mistake made by leaders of 
social agencies than the assumption that the organization of a rural 
community can be consummated in a short period of time. Our 
people harangue against bolshevism, but one of the most serious 
faults of bolshevism is just this theory, so common among our own 
social organizers, that social and economic conditions can be rad- 
ically changed by revolutionary rather than by evolutionary meth- 
ods. Much of our rural social work has been started by paid 
organizers, who have come into the communities on their own invi- 
tation, and who, by means of banquets and personal canvasses, 
have proceeded to raise budgets. As a result of this combination 
of what might be called the brass-band and book-agent methods, 
the so-called members, whose membership is constituted only by a 
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subscription, get the idea that something is going to be done for 
their community, and done suddenly. A board or committee of the 
financially strong men in the community are hurriedly assembled, 
officers elected, and the organization is “perfected.” The excite- 
ment is soon over, and little more is heard of the new organization 
until the pledges are due. The member pays his pledge grudgingly, 
for at the time of the organizing, or rather at the time of the finan- 
cial campaign and electing of officers, he got, instead of the service 
ideal, the idea that he and his community were going to be served, 
and served to the extent of five or ten dollars’ worth. He feels that 
not much has happened to him, and his community looks very 
much as it did the year before. 

As a result of such experiences, social organizations have come 
to expect a period of reaction and have made provision for this 
reaction by raising budgets for a period of years, a method which 
only postpones the time of reckoning. 

Many of the painful experiences of social organizations, such 
as those discovered in the two typical rural counties studied, could 
be avoided if the organizers themselves understood and took pains 
to communicate to the constituency the fact that social organiza- 
tion is a gradual, never ending process. This knowledge must re- 
place the prevailing idea, which is as ridiculous as the notion of one 
of our old neighbors, who, when she heard that Mill Creek was to 
be dredged, remarked that she hoped the dredge would go through 
in the daytime so that she could see it. She was surprised when she 
found that it was to be in sight of her home for many weeks. 

In beginning the organizing of any community for any pur- 
pose, time should be allowed for some attention to and discussion 
of the needs of the community. In making this assertion, it does 
not seem necessary to prove that rural communities are peculiar 
in respect to their social needs, although this is certainly the case. 
For instance, in one of the counties studied, 12.3 per cent of the 
population are foreign-born, while in the other only 2.5 per cent of 
the population are foreign-born. Obviously the one county is more 
in need of a program of Americanization than the other. 

People will not come together in co-operative endeavor unless 
there is a felt need which can be supplied only by united effort, and 
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the reason why farmers do not co-operate in supplying some of 
their needs is that they have not become conscious of those needs. 
If the realization of the social needs is fundamental in social or- 
ganization, surely the study and discussion of those needs should 
precede the election of officers and the raising of a budget. The 
only organization in either county studied which had made such a 
preliminary study was the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The study did not reveal any very peculiar situations, nor did the 
result seem to be taken very seriously by the organizers, for in all 
seven communities studied organizations were started and pro- 
grams launched which were exact duplications of programs already 
being put on by a better-equipped organization, i.e., the public 
health organization. Nevertheless, although the Young Women’s 
Christian Association had accomplished less than any other agency, 
it was one of only two about which I heard no unfavorable criti- 
cism, and it was having no serious trouble in getting financial sup- 
port or in finding leaders who were ready to take part in the work. 

Even a mere pretense at a serious consideration of community 
needs would forestall much criticism, and go a long way toward 
preventing the usual reaction and depression in the history of a 
social agency. 

There would be little reason for optimism in regard to our 
social organization unless its increase in scale were combined with 
an increase of rationality. The extension of the local areas in which 
organization takes place would not be progress unless accompanied 
by more rational co-operation, and this increased rationality ap- 
pears in the increased responsiveness of organizations to real in- 
stead of imaginary needs. But that does not mean that we ought 
not to increase the scale of organization in every way possible, for 
its increase in scale may be thought of as a condition to its increase 
in rationality. This increase in rationality is observed in the in- 
crease of specialization, which is an advantage in social develop- 
ment as in economic, and for the same reasons, that it results in 
operations easier in themselves and in the execution of those opera- 
tions more efficiently. The work of a specialist in teaching is easier 
and more efficient than that of a non-specialist, since it avoids 
waste of time and energy in changing from one occupation to an- 
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other, such as is necessary in the work of a teacher-preacher. The 
advantage of a specialist over the Jack-of-all-trades is not greater 
from the point of view of individual workmen than from that of 
industry as a whole or from that of social organizations in general, 
But the specialization of social organizations not less than that of 
industry is limited by the extent of the market. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the district school cannot command the specialized 
services of high-grade teachers. 

This increase in the scope of social organization will not take 
place unless in some way the notion of interdependence is spread 
out to include the larger whole. There is no greater contribution 
which sociology has to make to the equipment of a social worker 
than that of the organic view of society. 

We need the organic view not only as an antidote to our provin- 
cialism, but in order to overcome the tendency toward cut-throat 
competition, not only between those local organizations whose 
problems overlap, but between those specialized organizations 
whose leaders overemphasize the importance of their specialty in 
comparison with the other specialties. Unless our rural social agen- 
cies can get a sufficient understanding of their organic relationship 
to enable them to correlate their work as city social agencies are 
beginning to do, we, like Spencer’s smith, shall continue to pound 
out the dents in parts of our social life only to find them reappear- 
ing in other forms and places. A good example of the attitude 
which an officer of one social organization should have toward the 
work of other organizations is that of a certain city librarian who 
makes it a practice, whenever other social agencies in the city are 
putting on special campaigns of any sort, to get all the books and 
periodicals dealing with the subject which that agency emphasizes 
out on tables and reference shelves where the public can find them 
readily. Surely each organization, like each individual, needs to 
“mind its own business in a public spirit.” 

But a recognition of this organic view may be said to be de- 
pendent upon the means of communication. If farmers can get 
together on one common interest, we may expect them soon to dis- 
cover other common interests. The getting-together is the most 
difficult part of the process, and, if there is one phase of our rural 
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problem which is more urgent than another, it is the extension of 
better means of communication and transportation to all members 
of the community. 

The need for good roads and the seriousness of the problem of 
transportation are generally recognized in connection with the 
movement to establish consolidated schools, as evidenced by a bul- 
letin of the Department of the Interior,’ in which are listed eighty- 
three bulletins and pamphlets on the subject of consolidation of 
schools and transportation, issued by state departments of educa- 
tion, state institutions, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The State Teachers’ College of Iowa, in a bulletin on the 
subject,* gives transportation of pupils as one of the two most seri- 
ous difficulties of school consolidation. 

In the past even our leadership has not known whether it was 
going or coming; but when it begins to scent progress, what may 
we expect of future social organization? 

First, we may expect the “great society”—to use Graham Wal- 
las’ term—like the great economics, to give up its puerile “evan- 
gelization-of-the-world-in-this-generation” point of view, and to 
begin to make and execute plans, the realization of which will re- 
quire many generations. The sense of insecurity and fluttering 
anxiety in which leaders of rural social organizations find them- 
selves is largely their own fault, and when rural social organiza- 
tions, through their leaders, get the evolutionary point of view, 
that everything has a history, they will resolve to have a history if 
they have nothing else. They will abandon their “Let’s-try-it-out- 
this-year-and-see-what-will-happen” attitude and will adopt one of 
“The-first-hundred-years-are-the-worst.” 

From the standpoint of the church, this will mean less empha- 
sis on the revival-meeting, “come-and-get-saved,” “twinkling-of- 
an-eye” gospel, and more emphasis on the method of constructive 
religious education, that of character-building. Christian associa- 
tions will not be expected to get the young people of their boys’ and 
girls’ clubs into their promised land in a miraculous manner, a 
pillar of cloud by day or the fire by night, attendance at a summer 


" Rural School Leaflet No. 9, January, 1923. 
* Department of Rural Education, Vol. XXII, No. 3. 
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camp, or a county conference, but by means of a coherent, con. 
sistent, and rational program which will grow up with the boy 
or girl. 

Other organizations will look farther ahead than the next elec. 
tion or this year’s increase in the alfalfa crop, and will adopt the 
Turkish proverb, “The devil has a hand in anything that moves 
quickly.” 

When rural social organizations come to realize that “growth is 
attended by augmentation of mass,” they will mourn less about 
the breaking-down of neighborhood structures and the building-up 
of community ones, and will try to hasten this sort of metabolism. 
The growing pains are acute, and there is real suffering connected 
with the expansion from the neighborhood church to the commu- 
nity church, or from the district school to the consolidated school; 
but the pain will be easier when the sufferer discovers that it was 
“foreordained before the foundation of the earth.” 

Perhaps no one concerned needs more to become aware of the 
fact that the farmer is not a different creation from the urban 
dweller than the farmer himself. His inferiority complex, which 
has caused him so much trouble in that it has forced him to depend 
upon mercenaries to fight his political battles, is due to the fact 
that the farmer has come into contact with the city man through 
the city man’s newspaper and on the city man’s doorstep, where 
the farmer’s, not the city man’s, peculiarities were assumed to be 
inferior. The farmer can never make his greatest contribution to 
our organic life until he becomes his own spokesman, and he will 
gradually become articulate only as both he and the city man be- 
come aware of their organic relationship, when, through the im- 
proved means of communication, they become so well acquainted 
that they wish to live together, and when each comes to realize that 
the other has something of importance to say. 

The recognition of the organic relationship will result in two 
important changes in our social organization. 

First, as suggested in the preceding paragraph, rural organiza- 
tion must not be something entirely separate from urban organiza- 
tion. The farmer should no more be expected to pay for the edu- 
cation of his children separately than should the barber, whose 
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ability to pay is probably no better. Several states, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, and Texas, are already paying as high as 40 
per cent of the school revenues, but most states pay a much smaller 
proportion.* The arguments which favor the attendance of public 
schools by farmers’ children apply equally well to the thesis that 
those schools should be as well equipped as city schools. This 
means that rural school teachers must meet as high requirements 
as urban school teachers, and that our public schools must become 
public schools indeed, and not just semi-public as at present. 

This organic view does not imply that rural schools, churches, 
and other rural institutions should be abolished. Some exclusive- 
ness in this respect may be advantageous, but the advantage does 
not lie in preventing farm boys and girls from becoming contami- 
nated with city ideas. I should agree with the ruralist as to the 
desirability even of having specially trained teachers, pastors, and 
other social workers; but not for the purpose of narrowing the 
farmer’s environment. Rather, the advantage of having a rural 
pastor working with rural people is that such a pastor could best 
help his people to see the whole since he and they would be looking 
at the whole through the same window, the window of rural life. 
The important consideration is that they should see the whole and 
recognize their relation to it, that the specialization of rural or- 
ganization shall be a real specialization, not isolation. 

The second influence of the organic view on rural social organi- 
zations would be to make them recognize their relationship to each 
other. Other organizations as well as the church have taken too 
literally the scriptural admonition, “Come ye out from among them 
and be ye separate.” They need quite the opposite. 

As in the city, so in the country, some sort of organization of 
organizations and correlation of their work will follow the appre- 
ciation of organic relationships. Each organization must develop a 
clearer understanding of what its peculiar function is, and an ap- 
preciation of the relation of its function to those of the other or- 
ganizations. 

I shall not undertake to explain dogmatically just how this 
socialization of rural organizations should come about. It will 

* Rural School Leaflet No. 5, Department of Interior, Bureau of Education. 
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probably happen in a variety of ways in different communities, as 
has been true of community chests, associated charities, and other 
efforts at community organizations in cities. It may happen in 
some communities as the result of a small beginning in the way of 
a partnership of only a few agencies whose leaders get the vision 
of the possibilities of united effort. Or it may result from such a 
movement as has taken place in a community at Bluegrass, near 
Evansville, Indiana, where four churches in a co-operative effort 
built a community house, and undertook to meet all the needs of 
the community. The churches took the initiative in bringing in 
representatives of all organizations to advise with local members 
of committees who were delegated to look after specialized needs 
of the community life. 

I shall not try to explain in detail just how the work of the 
various agencies should be correlated or what ones can best per- 
form certain functions. However, a division of activities between 
specialized co-operating agencies would be preferable to a division 
of territory between competing agencies with programs purporting 
to meet all social needs. Local communities will be encouraged in 
such a correlation by such national organizations as the American 
Country Life Association and the National Council of Agencies 
Engaged in Rural Social Work. The most effective effort, however, 
will be the community’s “lifting on its own boot straps,” to use 
Professor Frame’s phrase.*° 

I can see no reason why a leader with a vision of organic social 
organization could not go into one of the counties studied and meet 
with a large degree of success in reorganizing its social life in 
accordance with some such plan as the following: 

First, such a leader would do well to get together the principal 
leaders of the local organizations, especially such as were most 
favorably inclined toward a closer co-operation among organiza- 
tions, and imbue them, also, with the organic conception. 

Second, he might then seek to spread this conception among 
the leaders and laymen of other agencies not so friendly toward 


* Circular 255, Extension Division, College of Agriculture, University of West 
Virginia. 
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co-operative effort through an aggressive educational campaign by 
press publicity, public meetings, and personal interviews. A good 
means to this end would be the holding, in the local community, of 
a rural progress day similar to that conducted by Dr. Ernest Burn- 
ham, of Western State Teachers’ College, where the representa- 
tives of a:l rural social organizations come together annually for a 
discussion of matters of common interest. 

It ought to be possible, without much study, for leaders who 
are acquainted with a county to discover conditions which all 
would agree should be remedied. It might be good policy to begin 
with a reminder of the fact shown in this study, that there are 
many gaps in the territory covered by every agency, rather than 
to show the reverse side, the overlapping of programs. 

Third, when a sufficient number become interested, a thorough 
survey might be made, to find out what the needs of the community 
are, and how inadequately those needs are being met. I use the 
word inadequately because most of the investigations which indi- 
vidual organizations have made have been made with quite the 
opposite purpose—to show what wonders their work has accom- 
plished. This has helped on financial campaigns, but has given the 
public an erroneous idea of the situation. I should include this sur- 
vey in the program for any county regardless of the surveys made 
in it or in neighboring counties by other people, for nothing will so 
effectively arouse discussion, or so thoroughly convince those con- 
cerned of the importance of co-operative endeavor. The publica- 
tion of these data will help to continue the discussion which is nec- 
essary to organization. 

Fourth, the united action, begun in the survey, should be kept 
up, along with the united deliberation, by diverting it to other proj- 
ects of common interest. Since finances are of such vital impor- 
tance, the organizations might be induced to try the community- 
chest system as it has been employed in some cities—St. Louis, for 
instance—this having resulted in the collection of more money for 
each organization with less inconvenience to both contributors and 
canvassers. 

The improvement of the means of communication is another 
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project for which leaders of rural organizations might be induced 
to make united effort if they could be made to appreciate its neces. 
sity to the expansion of their own work. 

The county fair is one project in which practically every or. 
ganization in a county may have a part. It is as true of social 
organizations as of individuals that if they can get together on one 
or two common interests, they are likely to discover more such 
interests. 

Fifth. The sociability factor should not be neglected, for good 
fellowship is perhaps the most important element in the accom- 
plishment of our aim. The age-old socializing process of eating 
together, and the joys of social intercourse, have kept many social 
organizations together long after they have ceased to function in 
other ways. With these efforts toward good-feliowship, however, 
the objective should not be overlooked. The discussion of repre- 
sentatives of each organization should be directed to such subjects 
as these: 


What are the needs which my organization seeks to supply? 
What has my organization done and what does it hope to do toward meet- 


ing these needs? 
What infermation does my organization have which would be valuable to 


other organizations? 
What information does my organization need which other organizations 


might be expected to have? 
What would my organization like to see accomplished which it cannot ac- 


complish alone? 
How can we discover, enlist, and train more leadership? 
How can we use our leadership more efficiently? 


Sixth, perhaps the evil day should be put off as long as possi- 
ble; but eventually, when sufficient good-fellowship has been de- 
veloped to stand the strain, the subject of rational correlation of 
activities should be tackled and worked out in accordance with the 
discoveries made in all that has gone before. The process could 
hardly reach this stage without the discovery that certain organi- 
zations are best fitted to do certain things, and that they are per- 
sisting in doing certain other things for the purpose of securing 
good advertising material, a purpose which would be unnecessary 
when an organic organization should be perfected. With this dis- 
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covery, it is altogether likely that some organizations would volun- 
tarily make adjustments in their programs. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association secretary who was duplicating the work of 
the public health nurse, for instance, might decide to leave the 
health program in the seven communities in which both were work- 
ing to the nurse. 

Again, the discovery might be made that some organizations 
had ceased to perform any useful function which could not better 
be performed by some other agency. Some small-scale agencies 
may as well pass on their useful, experimental knowledge to large- 
scale agencies and give up the ghost, which is about all there is 
left of them. 
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PERSONALITY TYPES AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGill University 


ABSTRACT 


The objects of occupational selection are persons most of whom have been 
reared in families in which they have inherited sets of social objects and attitudes 
more or less common to the community. The division of labor operates on these 
persons, in an urbanized world, by mobilizing them from their milieu natal (Durk- 
heim) and making them available at the points where competition will give them a 
place. The completeness of this mobilization varies in different types of occupations: 
the completeness of personality change of those who enter the occupation varies with 
it. Sometimes the mobilization of the person is of another sort, involving conversion, 
long professional training, and development of esoteric skill and interests. The more 
mobile and esoteric the occupational type, the more completely are familial and local 
ties and mores left behind. The person finds a “life-organization” in the occupational 
group, social objects and attitudes, and definitions of his wishes. 

A division of labor may be sacred or secular. In a caste system one is born toa 
station and a sacred set of prerogatives; his personality is a stereotype. In our world 
but few are born to their stations. A man’s trade thus becomes more important 
than his family. 

Each occupation tends to have its peculiar realm of sacred and secular objects. 
The sacred objects are its interests and prerogatives. Its secular objects are within 
the realm of its technique. Classification of persons into types by these objective 
criteria is perhaps more significant for an understanding of modern social organiza- 
tion than are such general classifications as represented by the familiar Philistine, 
Bohemian classification. A classification of personality types according to divisions 
of labor must be supplemented by further classification within each unit. Certain 
types move easily and almost necessarily from one occupation to another. But the 
persons who do so become themselves a distinct type. 


INTRODUCTION 

Literature and common sense, and in these latter days, the 
press, have given us stereotyped pictures of persons engaged in 
various occupations: the old-maid school teacher, the parson, the 
village blacksmith, the farmer, the professor, the politician, the 
financier. All these and many other types so created are expected 
to react to the situations of life in characteristic manner. To many 
the cartoonist adds a face and costume. Social scientists and philos- 
ophers have taken the cue and have sometimes related types of men 
to their tasks, as Adam Smith in his classic paragraph on the nature 
of the differences between the philosopher and the man with a 
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wheelbarrow. In common-sense discussion the question is not asked 
as to the manner in which the differences arise: it only talks of 
them as facts or fiction. 

In our branch of social science much attention has lately been 
turned to the classification of persons into types, according to their 
behavior. Some of the older classifications, as good and bad, crim- 
inal and and law-abiding, rich and poor, have been called into ques- 
tion—not because the classes indicated do not exist, but because 
they do not give sufficient clues to the behavior of people. Dr. 
Burgess has undertaken to study the delinquent as a person, taking 
into account sequences of behavior, the rdles assumed by the person 
in his group, the réle accorded him by his group; and with the fur- 
ther provision that one take into account the group in which the 
person wishes to have status. That is to say, the group in which he 
“lives.” The delinquency, or the breaking of the law, thus becomes 
a mere item in a pattern of behavior, and emphasis is put on the 
fact that this one item is not always the same, even when the overt 
act involved comes under a given legal category. In this is a recog- 
nition that behavior types do not necessarily coincide with the com- 
mon-sense or legal definitions. 

In this paper we appear to be reverting from the position 
already gained; looking for a set of personali in a classifi- 

sation of people according to the work they do, A number of ques- 

tions at once arise. To what extent do persons of a given occupa- 
tion “live together” and develop a culture which has its subjective 
aspect in the personality? Do persons find an area for the satisfac- 
tion of their wishes in the associations which they have with their 
colleagues, competitors, and fellow-servants? To whose opinions is 
one sensitive? What part does one’s occupation play in giving him 
his “life-organization” ?* 

A prerequisite for the answering of these questions is study of 
persons engaged in various occupations, to determine the nature of 
occupational selection, and what happens to a person once he does 
find a place in the division of labor. A number of such studies have 
been undertaken. Some are statistical studies; others are what one 
might call case studies of occupations, as Mrs. Donovan’s work on 


*See Thomas, The Polish Peasant, I, 27. 
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the waitress.* We can go no farther in this paper than to put the 
problem into a frame of reference, and illustrate from one occupa- 
tional group. 
HUMAN ECOLOGY AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 

We are indebted to Durkheim for a distinction between two 
types of social units, the social segment and the social organ. The 
social segment is that sort of minute community which exists in 
independence of all others; its members grow up under conditions 
so uniform that their consciences are concrete, uniform, and strong. 
It is also characterized by the presence of as many generations as 
the longevity of the group allows. It is different in a number of 
ways from all other communities. The individual cannot imagine 
any other set of social attitudes than the one common to the people 
of his own group. The social organ, on the other hand, is depend- 
ent for life upon other communities; it represents only a unit in the 
division of labor, and must engage in exchange with other commu- 
nities. This exchange requires at least a minimum of understand- 
ing between the groups of communities involved. The division of 
labor represents a set of exchanges between communities whereby 
these communities become involved as functioning parts of a larger 
community. This larger community, however, has no common con- 
science, or only a very tenuous, vague, abstract one. As the divi- 
sion of labor proceeds, the life of each social organ is more condi- 
tioned by the others; the forces which hold it in place come to 
include neighbors as well as the soil beneath one’s feet. It is this 
pattern of social organs, treated spatially, with which human ecol- 


ogy concerns itself. 


SACRED DIVISION OF LABOR 


In the type of community which Durkheim calls a “social seg- 
ment” the division of labor is either very simple or very rigid. It 
may be mere incident of the social organization of the community, 
consisting in sets of sacred prerogatives, as in the caste system, 
where a person is born to his trade and station. We may call this 


sort of division of labor a sacred one. The prerogatives of a given 
— 


caste may or may not constitute a unit of technique. 
In a study of the division of labor among preliterates, done un- 


* Donovan, The Woman Who Waits. 
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der the tutelage of Dr. Faris at the University of Chicago, the writ- 
er isolated a set of occupations which he called “preliterate profes- 
sions,” including healers, performers of rituals, charmers, medicine 
men, etc. In them he found associated with a certain amount of 
practical technique a great amount of secret ritual and prerogative 
whose connections with each other were traditional and arbitrary 
and fortified by taboos. _In a society where the division of labor is 
of this character, its relation obvious, espe- 
cially if it incl 2 - re of evaluation and a complete 
set of social relationships involved with it, This type of division of 
labor is essentially a phenomenon of an unchanging, immobile so- 
ciety. There may be a tendency for it to develop in a changing 
society, or at least to persist. For instance, one can think of no 
principle of technique which naturally associates the activities of 
the clergyman: he directs the business affairs of his parish, mar- 
ries, baptizes, comforts the sad, prays for the recovery of the sick, 
and acts as interpreter of morals and theology. The functions are 
set in a traditional and somewhat arbitrary complex; they are pre- 
rogatives.* 


THE SECULARIZATION OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


In contrast to this type we may characterize the division of 
labor in our world as secularized. New occupations are created 
every day, and the concatenations of functions of old ones are sub- 
ject to change. The industrial revolutions of every day mean to the 
individual that he is not sure of his job; or, at least, that one is not 
sure of one’s son’s job. This is true of whole regions, as well as of 
individuals; changes in transportation, methods of production, ex- 
tension of the frontiers of commerce do violence to the most deeply 
rooted and sacred prerogatives.* 

* North, Social Differentiation, p. 255. “A group in which status, occupation, 
and culture have become hereditary is known as a caste. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the distinction between a society based upon caste and one in which open classes 
prevail is simply one of degree. There are present in all societies forces which tend to 
crystallize the form of social institutions and social organization. And it is merely a 
question of how freely these forces have made themselves or worked themselves out 
to a logical conclusion.” 


‘North, Social Differentiation, p. 255. “The discovery of new territory or nat- 
ural resources, the appearance of new inventions or new fields of industry, the com- 
ing of war—all tend to upset the old arrangement and make for an exchange of 
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Occupational selection becomes a major process, to which so- 
cial organization is incidental. This selection becomes a fierce proc- 
ess which begins anew each day, atomizing families and tearing 
them loose from their soil. 

We may call the division of labor “secularized” both in that 


ne i r units of functi d, which are not 


hampered by tradition j ter the occu- 
pation-—come without very definite, traditional-notions about the 
way of carrying on the occupation.’ We shall pursue this point 


further in consideration of what the occupational selection process 
is and what it does to the person. 


OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION 


In his recent work, Wirtchaftsleben im Zeitalter des Hochkap- 
italismus,° Sombart has made his major theme the selection of the 
leaders of industry, as well as that of the proletariat. The chief 
point in regard to the former is that the life-histories of a very 
large percentage of them show small beginnings. The corporation 
and the credit system have made this possible. This fact of democ- 
ratization does not mean an increase in the chances of the person of 
low degree to rise in the economic and social scale so much as an 
acceleration of change, the disappearance of old occupations, and 
the rise of new ones. Sombart makes this clear in his consideration 
of the sources of the proletariat. The proletariat comes from the 
ranks of those, says he, who have been dislodged from their tradi- 
tional places on the soil, and from those whose birth and family do 
not presume for them any place in the economic system except a 
place which the individual himself may find. Selection of occupa- 


places on the social ladder. A high state of intelligence and communication will make 
it possible for individuals to pass up or down in the scale according to their abilities 
and character.” 

*Sombart, Hochkapitalismus, p. 30. 

*Sombart, “The Extraction of the Entrepreneur,” Hochkapitalismus, p. 19. 
“Finally the economic leaders in the age of Hochkapitalismus are new according to 
their extraction. If we consider first of all the field of recruiting the entrepreneurs 
with a given body of people, also their social extraction, we shall find as the most 
important characteristic of our epoch a far-reaching democratization of leadership: 
the leading men of economic life climb up from ever broader and ever deeper layers 
of the population.” 
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tions of the proletarian sort depends largely on time and place 
availability, both of the job and the person who fills it. Dr. North 
concludes’ that “the determination of the precise task that most 
individuals perform within the larger class of occupations lies in 
chiefly local, temporary, and fortuitous circumstances.” The sum 
total of conclusions from most of contemporary discussion is that 
one can predict neither the occupational fate of the individual nor 
the origin of the person who will next fill a given job. It amounts 
to a recognition of the essentially complicated nature of the proc- 
esses involved. 

In certain types of occupations the process can be analyzed 
within certain limits; as, for instance, in the clergy of evangelical 
churches where one needs a more definite “call” to the profession. 
This call comes more frequently to rural youths than to urban. 
The country furnishes the ministers for the city. Also the more 
evangelical churches furnish the ministers for the less evangelical. 
The Unitarian denomination furnishes practically no ministers, but 
must recruit its prophets from emancipated ones of more orthodox 
denominations. The occupation of the parent undoubtedly has cer- 
tain tendencies to affect that of the children. The minister’s son, for 
example, has a flare for more emancipated occupations, but still 
retains some of the father’s tendency to appraise rather than par- 
ticipate in the life of the community. Sociology is full of ministers’ 
sons. These processes of selection may well be studied both by case 
studies of occupations and of families. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR AND THE MOBILITY OF THE PERSON 
The secularized division of labor is a most powerful mobilizer 


_of persons. Durkheim stated this fact as one of the first order of— 


importance among the effects of an increased division of labor upon 
social life.* 


" Social Differentiation, p. 235. 

* Durkheim, De la division du travail social, 2d ed., p. xx. “For to live by a 
métier one must have clients, and he must sally forth from his house to find them; 
he must sally forth also to enter into relations with his competitors, to struggle 
against them, and to converse with them. Moreover, métiers suppose more or less 
directly, cities, and cities are always formed and recruited principally by means of 
immigrants who have quitted their milieu natal.” 
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The persons who become commodities or functionaries in the 
division of labor are persons most of whom have been reared in 
families. In the family the person has acquired a set of social ob- 
jects and attitudes more or less common to the community. To get 
into the occupational world, one must be mobilized. This mobiliza- 
tion, according to its degree, implies a removal from the base of 

e’s morals. The study of The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (Thomas and Znaniecki) shows nothing more clearly than 
that thi ] ends in radi sonality c s. Miss Rem- 
melin, in her study of The Itinerants, suggested that the itinerant 
is, by his very itineracy, cut off from the more settled world over 
which he moves. These two examples represent, respectively, an 
extreme of initial movement and an extreme in degree of mobility 
in a given type of occupation. The essential fact of the mobilizing 
of the person for participation in economic life is only less, not dif- 
ferent, in character in other and more common cases._ The process 
of finding a place in competition with others is one involving a_ 
great deal of spatial movement in a world where urbanization is 
proceeding at a rapid rate. Professor Sorokin gives us statistics to 
show that in 1920 one-third of the people of the United States lived 
outside the states in which they were born. He assumed that the 
number living outside the communities in which they were born 
would be much higher.® 

The general circulation of population over the face of the earth 
is continually putting individuals in countries whose language they 
do not know, and in whose social scheme they have no place. The 
effect of this mobilization on existing social groups is called, by 
students of family disorganization, atomizing of the family. One 
large family group shows the following mobilization of the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of one couple: 


Seventeen sons and grandsons, and one granddaughter, distributed in 11 
occupations. Resident in ro states and 16 different cities. Each of those who 
has moved away from the home community has his social life essentially in the 
professional group to which he belongs in his present place of residence. One 
is a professor of chemistry in a state school; he has become an averred agnos- 
tic; one is president of a Methodist college; he decries the un-Christian nature 


* Sorokin, Social Mobility, p. 383. 
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of education in state colleges. One grandson is a lawyer and politician; he is 
conservative Republican, a Philistine. His sister is a singer and actress; she is 
emancipated ty the full. Four have remained farmers; they are in the home 
community, good Methodists, who do not smoke or swear. Practically all of 
those who have left home and changed occupation do both, varying in amount 
according to the professions in which they are engaged and the distance from 
home. In such a family all that is left in common is a memory. Each lives in a 


world made by his occupation, and is sensitive to his professional reputation 


rather than to his family one (private manuscript). 


The Catholic clergy probably represents the most complete re- 
moval of the person from his milieu natal for professional life. In 
a West Side community in Chicago the writer became acquainted 
with a number of Irish families who had sons in a seminary. In 
each case the attitude of the family was one of conflict between 
pride at the son’s achievement and heartbreak because of losing 
him. To quote from one father: “The wife is proud of the boy. 
But he breaks her heart. He ain’t our boy any more. He doesn’t 
talk to us the same way. He never stays home long, and when he 
does he seems like a stranger. We are going to keep the youngest 
home. We gave two to the church already.” 

The very process of making a priest is to envelop the candidate 
in the ecclesiastical world, definitely to limit even the number of 
letters he can write to his family, to give him a new formalized lan- 
guage; in short, to make a new person of him, with new definitions 
of his wishes. This does by discipline what sects attempt to do by 
conversion; namely, to erase the person’s past so that he may be 
completely mobilized for carrying out his mission. 

_This cutting off of the person from his home base simultaneous- 


ly with his entrance into an occupation, with his change from one— 


cha isti of the m ivision of ui 
carries with it personality change. The change is ordinarily more 
casual than the change from layman to priest, or from Pole to 
American. It may begin with a move from a rural to an urban com- 
munity. Even if it be only the entrance into new groups in one’s 
home community, it may lessen the contacts with the family, and 
the part of the family in determining one’s social attitudes. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF UNITS IN THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


We may make a rough classification of the types of places in 
the division of labor according to (1) the manner in which persons 
enter, (2) the attitude of the person to his occupation, and (3) the 
implied standing of the occupation in the eyes of the community, 
One may be born to his place. There are still hereditary titles and 
prerogatives. Some are born to a life of leisure, but without the as- 
sumption that their parents were so born, or that the person may be 
assured by society of this position. 

1. Those occupations to which a person is called or converted 
we may call missions. The more violent the call or conversion, the 
less are the ethics within the occupational group. One may become 
convinced that he is a servant with a special mission. The evan- 
gelist, for instance, proselytizes from the congregations of regular 
denominations; for these regular denominations have departed 
from the true faith. The missionary easily becomes a fanatic, in- 
spired of God, having no earthly colleagues, and recognizing no 
one’s salvation except his own. A remnant of this attitude may sur- 
vive in old and well-established institutions. The Protestant min- 
ister vaguely hopes to convert the Catholics, and the priest rejoices 
over one Protestant soul brought into the fold. The missionary be- 
longs to a cult, whether it be a healing, soul-saving, utopian social 
order cult, or a sacred branch of learning. Editors of organs of 
opinion acquire this sense of a mission. In such occupations a pe- 
culiar language and metaphysics are developed, which one may un- 
derstand only when he has partaken of the emotional experience 
common to the group. 

2. The professions and near-professions. The professions are 
entered by long training, ordinarily in a manner prescribed by the 
profession itself and sanctioned by the state. The training is as- 
sumed to be necessary to learning the science and technique essen- 
tial to practice of the function of the profession. The training, how- 
ever, carries with it as a by-product assimilation of the candidate to 
a set of professional attitudes and controls, a professional con- 
science and solidarity. The profession claims and aims to become a 
moral unit. It is a phenomenon of the modern city that an increas- 
ing number of occupations are attempting to gain for themselves 
the characteristics and status of professions. 
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3. The enterprise deals with a commodity. Sombart makes the 
point that the entrepreneur finds his function changing almost daily 
in the modern world. If he enters his business with the sense of a 
mission or of preserving some value to the world, he is in danger of 
being superseded by someone less hampered by traditional ideas. 
To carry on an enterprise it may be necessary for one to have long 
training of the so-called “practical” sort. If this training makes the 
person unfit to engage in other enterprises, he becomes something 
of a professional. 

4. The arts are presumably entered by a combination of a spe- 
cial talent or ability plus a training in a technique. 

5. The trades are very close to the arts; so close that some of 
the arts are associating themselves with the trades for mutual pro- 
tection. The trade is entered presumably by the acquisition of a 
certain skill. 

6. Beyond these types are the occupations which are called 
jobs. The method of acquiring a job of the more casual sort is 
simply to present one’s self at the proper time and place when man- 
power of a certain age, sex, and perhaps a certain grade of intelli- 
gence, is wanted. The hobo himself, for all of his reputed aversion 
to work, has an occupation. There are certain jobs for which he is 
fitted and for which he is wanted. 

All of these classes of occupations may demand a degree of mo- 
bility. Certain specialists within these classes are especially mobile, 
as casual laborers, actors, ministers, etc. Others have a technique 
or skill which is presumably capable of being practiced anywhere, 
as medicine; but medicine as actually practiced depends on local 
and personal acquaintance. Others are limited to places where an 
appreciative client exists, as the artist, the minister, etc. Another 

important variable in occupations is the nature of the contact of its 
practitioners with each other, and the nature of competition. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


Within some occupations there may be persons who represent 
any one of the foregoing types of units in the division of labor. 
Especially is this true in the world of business. These different de- 
grees of devotion to the business or to one’s function, different de- 
grees of casuality, status, different degrees of sensitivity to one’s 
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olleagues, represent different types. In the individual these are 
facts of his life-organization and of his personality. 

In those who come to assume the professional attitude the oc- 
cupation is represented both as a culture and a technique. The 
technique is developed with reference to certain objects or activi- 
ties. The technique of the physician is in relation to the human 
body. It must be for him a different sort of object from what it is 
for the layman. To the layman it is a sacred thing, and an object of 
sentiment. To the real-estate man, real-estate law and the land it- 
self are objects of technique. If he opposes change in real-estate 
law, it is not from sentiment, but as a matter of policy. In relation) 
to its technique and the interests of those who use that technique, 
the occupational group tends to build up a set of collective repre- 
sentations, more or less peculiar to the occupation and more or less 
incomprehensible to the community. The interests, which the eccu- 
pational group couches in a language more or less its own, are the 
basis of the code and policy of the occupational group. The code 
is the occupation’s prescribed activity of the individuals within to- 
ward each other; the policy represents its relation to the commu- 
nity in which they operate. There is always a limit to the degree i 
which the code and policy of an occupation can deviate from th 
general culture of the community. Its members are products of 
lay society. The practice of the occupation demands some degre 
of social sanction by the outside world. 

This culture and technique, the etiquette and skill of the pro- 
fession, appear in the individual as personal traits. The objects be- 
come to the individual a constellation of sacred and secular objects 
and attitudes. In general, we may say that the longer and more rig- 
orous the period of initiation into an occupation, the more culture 
and technique are associated with it, and the more deeply impressed 
are its attitudes upon the person. 

Some occupations are entered into and left so casually that no 
collective representations develop. But the casual worker himself, 
because of the very casual nature of his work, may develop certain 
characteristic traits. Although distinctly casual, waitresses seem 
to live together so much that they have developed a language and a 
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set of social attitudes peculiar to themselves, individualistic though 


they be.** 
PERSONALITY TYPES ON THE FRONTIER 

The essential phenomenon of the frontier is a change in the di- 
vision of labor. By extension of the frontier in China or India, we 
mean that those countries are being swept into a larger division of 
labor and that the hitherto local and self-sufficient division of labor 
is being destroyed or altered. In India, according to Messrs. Joshi 
and Wadia (Money and the Money Market in India), the nexus 
between the local world of India and the outside world is made by 
certain half-caste bankers or money-lenders, the mahajan and the 
shroff, who freely swindle the Indian peasant and who translate his 
crops into European bank credit. A Chinese student says there is a 
similar type of money-lender in China who literally sells his own 
people into the hands of the outside commercial world. In Western 
Canada Chinese are said to engage in the business of hiring men of 
their own nationality for Canadian employers of labor. These are 
personality types developed in the changing division of labor on a 
frontier. Such persons are without ethical or moral precedent. 
They are unscrupulous in that they operate to undermine the social 
and economic order of their peoples. 


THE PERSON IN THE NEW OCCUPATION 


In his paper on ecology last year Dr. McKenzie introduced 
“the center of dominance.”” Among other things the center of dom- 
inance is the place of a very great division of labor. It is, likewise, 
a frontier in which new occupational types develop. Among these 
new types is the man of finance, for the center of dominance is a 
center of credit and finance. Sombart gives us a picture of this new 
type. The new type must upset the existing order.™ 


* Donovan, The Woman Who Waits, p. 128. “The waitress is markedly indi- 
vidualistic in her attitude toward life, and the status of her occupation as it exists 
today tends toward the individualistic. She does only what she has to do to earn 
her wages, and her only real interest is in the tip. In her work she does not often 
consider the house, the manager, nor her fellow-workers, but herself only, and she 
seldom hesitates to advance her own interests at the expense of others.” 


“Sombart, Hochkapitalismus, p. 29. “The new men are as such free from the 
reference to the tradition of the family, of the business, of mercantile Sitten. Earlier 
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When this new type, the financier, was just being developed, 
he was unscrupulous not only in his dealings with the outside world, 
but toward his competitors and colleagues as well. The biography 
of Daniel Drew,” one of the first operators on Wall Street, tells 
stories of boards of directors of corporations who betrayed the very 
companies they were supposed to represent. The life of Gary by 
Ida Tarbell tells something of the same story, and tells of the eti- 
quette which in course of time this new element in economic life de- 
veloped for their protection.”* As the occupation grows older it he- 
comes a social climber, bidding for a fixed or improved status in the 

ommunity. ‘The individuals in the occupation bear the marks of 
this social climbing. Once this status is gained, the individuals in it 
become “regulars,” and the persons who gttempt to break in with 
new techniques are in turn unscrupulous.upstarts. 
TYPES IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 

The real-estate business is a comparatively new one. In its 
rather brief history it has gone through part of the cycle from an 
upstart, unscrupulous business to a settled, somewhat respectable 
one. We may illustrate the types of personality in a unit of the di- 


vision of labor from the real-estate men of Chicago. 
The realtor —The “realtor,” or regular real-estate man, repre- 


large business lay mostly in the hands of aristocratic families with seigneurial tend- 
encies, who shied anxiously before unsound changes or makeshifts, who held the 
view that it is more honorable to preserve than to win, who therefore were ‘neo- 
phobes,’ filled with a predilection for tradition. That the Sitten and usages which 
regulated the individual merchant in his behavior were very strict stands in close 
relationship with the essentially traditionally minded entrepreneurship. From all 
these bonds and barriers the upstart is free; he transforms the world freely accord- 
ing to his purpose The old families live in the continuity of business. . 
The new men are unscrupulous.” 

White, The Book of Daniel Drew. 

* Tarbell, Gary, p. v. “Judge Gary belongs to a group of powerful men who in 
the last fifty years have led in the creation in the United States of what we call Big 
Business. The most conspicuous of these leaders have been the elder Rockefeller in 
oil, the elder Morgan in banking, E. H. Harriman in railroads, and in the earlier 
half of the period, Andrew Carnegie in steel. The men of undoubted financial and 
commercial genius typified certain attitudes of mind toward business and were the 
sponsors of practices and an etiquette essential to understand if we are to have 4 
realizing and helpful sense of the actual development and meaning and potentiality 
of Big Business.” 
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sents the type who has been in the business longest. He thinks, 
moves, and has his being in the world of real estate. He is fairly 
well assimilated to a code of real-estate ethics or practice, supports 
the policies which the leaders of the business conceive to be for the 
ultimate welfare of the trade. The real-estate board is his club, and 
generally his only downtown club. It is among his fellows there 
that he has his professional or business status. He sponsors action 
to make it more difficult for others to get into the business and into 
the board. A few older members of the Chicago Real Estate Board 
have made almost a mission of their business, and in so doing have 
well-nigh lost their business. They are occupationally conscious 
and jealous. Their name is intended as an advertisement of their 
place in the real-estate world. 

The real-estator —The member of the Cook County Real Es- 
tate Board is poorer than the “realtor.” He is perhaps less success- 
ful, and espouses the cause of democracy in real estate. He ac- 
cuses the realtor of being a monopolist and a representative of “big 
interests.” When he becomes more successful he usually becomes a 
“realtor.” 

The foreign-language agent.—He has a more casual connection 
with the real-estate business. He gets his business with people of 
his own nationality, and lives in part by accelerating foreign inva- 
sions of native communities. The collective representations of the 
organized real-estate world mean nothing to him. He lives in his 
own language group and capitalizes his acquaintance with this 
group. His neighbors are his clients. 

The salesman.—The salesman is the casual of the real-estate 
business. His services are enlisted by ads which assure the pros- 
pect that no experience is necessary. According to the realtor, the 
salesman is the lowest order of the real-estate man. He came into 
the business because he could not get a job elsewhere. He stays 
only long enough to get an advance draft on commissions, and will 
not govern his occupational conduct in the interests of his employer 
or the real-estate business in general. Every salesman complains of 
mistreatment from his former employer and of “dirty deals” given 

him by his fellow-salesmen. He is the Ishmael of the business; like 
the waitress, he accuses his fellows of having stolen his tips, and 
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proceeds to steal theirs. He considers the formulated codes of bysj- 
ness as checks upon his enterprise. 

The promoter or boomer.—The real-estate business in Chicago 
started in a land boom; the heads of now respectable and conserva. 
tive firms were once boomers, as wild in their own day as the more 
recent boomers of Florida and Muscle Shoals. The boomer of to- 
day, however, is to them an upstart. He takes money from the sa- 
cred local market. The boomer, in turn, calls the conservative local 
real-estate man a selfish, short-sighted pig. This boomer or pro- 
moter is the functionary of the land mania. In manner, he is a 
salesman of the most high-pressure sort; what he happens to be 
selling at the moment is merely incidental. His optimism turns it- 
self with facility from one thing to another. His ethics are imme- 
diate expediency, and he is mobile, changing both the subjects and 
objects of his activity frequently. To him, likewise, restrictions of 
any sort put upon the business by law or the trade itself are a 
handicap. 

The center of the real-estate business is occupied by a group of 
men whose fortunes, clientéle, and standing in the business are more 
or less secure. They are no longer upstarts. Their competitors are 
their bosom friends. To them, their real-estate board has become 
almost a religious organization; it is certainly a fraternity. To be 
president of that board is an objective to which they look forward 
when they are well on in their lives and careers. One could name a 
group of men in the Chicago Real Estate Board who considered it a 
religious duty to attend meetings of the Board, to serve on its com- 
mittees, etc. They clearly sought status nowhere so much as in 
their business group. 

Especially when an occupation develops its own institution for 
control of the occupation, and protection of its prerogatives, is it 
likely to develop what we may call a culture, an etiquette, and a 
group within which one may attain the satisfaction of his wishes. 
This etiquette may be more or less incomprehensible to the outside, 
or lay, world. The hobo or casual, on the other hand, develops a 
set of attitudes and wishes such that his wishes are satisfied, not at 
work, but away from it. He is none the less sensitive to the opin- 
ions of people of his own occupational sort, and he undoubtedly 
constitutes a personality type. 


THE SOURCES OF POLITICAL POWER: A CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP 


TWILA E. NEELY 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Despite the corruption in machine politics, the methods used by the boss in 
gaining power are based on sound sociopsychological principles, because most bosses 
rule by the consent of the people. The essential factor in boss control is an appeal to 
the personal loyalty and friendship of individuals made through the philanthropic 
work and social life of the machine and the personal contacts of the boss. Since the 
trouble with the boss is not that this method is wrong but rather that he is robbing 
one group to serve another, the social worker can strengthen his social and political 
influence and increase his service to the community by adapting the excellent tech- 
nique of the boss to a broader goal of social welfare. 


Workers for social progress might increase their effectiveness 
by a mastery of the technique which bosses have so often used for 
corrupt ends. Though at times he uses fraudulent means of win- 
ning elections, and though very often he licenses immoral houses 
and illegal shops and gains wealth through corrupt public con- 
tracts, the general technique used by the boss in gaining political 
power is based upon sound psychological principles. Since social 
workers and reformers, in striving to improve the welfare of indi- 
viduals and of the community, come into direct opposition to the 
boss, the efficient scientific procedure seems to be to study boss 
methods and to strengthen reform opposition by adopting the 
sound parts of boss technique. The result may quite easily be that 
the same methods which the boss uses to the end of looting the 
public can be used for public welfare. 

The strength of political machines comes from the fact that 
they receive an actual majority vote in elections. The political 
power of most of the bosses is based upon the consent of the voters. 
In comparing Tammany with the Philadelphia machine, Lincoln 
Steffens makes the following statement: 


Foreigners marvel at us, and even Americans—Pennsylvanians for exam- 
ple—cannot understand why we New Yorkers regard Tammany as so formi- 
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dable. I think I can explain it. Tammany is corruption with consent; it is bad 
government founded on the suffrages of the people Tammany used to 
stuff ballot boxes and intimidate voters; today there is practically none of that. 
Tammany rules, when it rules, by right of the votes of the people of New York. 
. . . . Tammany’s democratic corruption rests upon the corruption of the 
people, the plain people, and there lies its significance.* 


This loyalty to Tammany accounts for the fact that though the 
Tweed ring was dissolved because of financial corruption in 1871, 
Tammany was back in power in 1874, and though Croker’s loot- 
ings of city finances broke the power in 1901, Tammany regained it 
in 1903.” It also makes it possible for one part of Boston to elect 
the governor who rules the up-state Massachusetts farmers. 

Since the boss gets his control over local and state governments 
by winning the votes of the people, the work of the machine is cen- 
tered constantly upon the individuals in the community. The ma- 
chine is so organized that direct acquaintanceship with individual 
voters is combined with efficient committee organization and sim- 
ple distribution of responsibility and power. Since an army-like 
formation combines these factors, that form of organization is 
quite often used. The boss, as a general, has a staff of officers who 
advise him and take orders from him and who form the committees 
which plan and manage the activities of the organization. Each of 
these officers is the boss of a district or ward in the city, and each 
has a staff of lieutenants who are precinct captains or bosses.° 

Tammany with this form of organization wins the people 
through philanthropy, social clubs, and through the personal influ- 
ence of the city, district, and local bosses. Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “The strength of our political organizations arises from their 
development as social bodies.’’* In explaining his meaning he de- 
scribed the social side of Tammany. There is a Tammany club- 
house in each assembly district of New York City. These exist all 
the year round and are a chief rallying point for the men who be- 
long; the members gather there evening after evening to play 

* Steffens, The Shame of the Cities, p. 290. 

* Macy, Party Organization and Machinery, p. 210. 


* Samuel P. Orth, The Boss and the Machine, pp. 87-91. 
“Theodore Roosevelt, American Ideals and Other Essays, pp. 118-20. 
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cards, drink, and smoke just as wealthier men gather in their fa- 
mous clubs. Politics becomes a pleasure as well as a serious pursuit, 
anda spirit of loyalty—an esprit de corps—arises among the mem- 
bers which influences their votes in elections. “He’s one of the 
boys and I’m for him.” 

These clubs tend to make the middle and upper classes who are 
unacquainted with them neglect their political duties because they 
feel out of place and bored at political meetings. The members, on 
the other hand, who are in company with whom they are acquaint- 
ed, enjoy themselves and work together efficiently and effectively. 

In his essay on “Machine Politics in New York City” Roose- 
velt emphasized the importance of the social and personal side of 
politics also in connection with the personal social contacts of the 
boss. He made the following comment on the social duties of a 
ward boss: 

No debutante during her first winter in society has a more exacting round 
of social duties to perform than has a prominent ward politician. In every 
ward there are numerous organizations, primarily social in character, but capa- 
ble of being turned to good account politically. .... When the Jefferson C. 
Mullin Society goes on a picnic, the average citizen scrupulously avoids its 
neighborhood, but the boss goes, perhaps with his wife, and moreover enjoys 
himself heartily, and is hail-fellow-well-met with the rest of the picnickers, 
who, by the way, may be by no means bad fellows; and when election day 
comes round, the latter, in return, no matter to what party they may nominally 
belong, enthusiastically support their friend and guest, on social, not political 
grounds.® 


The technique of bosses all over the country, as well as in 
Tammany, is exemplified by these quotations. The essential factor 
in boss control is the appeal to the personal friendship and loyalty 
of individuals. The psychological soundness of this method is eas- 
ily understood. The members of the Tammany social clubs and the 
boss and members of the Jefferson C. Mullin Society come to know 
and like each other through personal contact. They are such good 
friends that when one is in need they all reach in their pockets and 
help him, when one sorrows they all sorrow, and when he has good 
fortune they all rejoice. They like to see a friend become wealthy 
and powerful. They vote for him on a personal basis because they 


* Ibid., p. 128. 
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like him and because when he is powerful they feel that they as 
friends of his have a share in his good fortune. 

The philanthropic work of the machine and of the individual 
boss also produces this personal loyalty. The lieutenants are never 
idle; they work all the year round as well as at election times, 
building up personal ties between the members of the community 
and the boss. When Tammany regained its power two years after 
its fall in 1901, someone with inside knowledge of Tammany affairs 
attributed the rapid recovery to the fact that “the leaders live with 
the voters three hundred and sixty-five days in the year.” These 
leaders not only live among the voters, but they work for them con- 
stantly; their object is to discover what individuals need and want, 
and then to give it to them or help them to get it for themselves. 
The local boss knows the name and address of every family in his 
district, the names and ages of the children, where the father 
works, how much he earns—in short, he is intimately acquainted 
with the necessities, family problems, ambitions and impediments 
of his neighbors. 


They enter into the life of the people; their presence lends distinction to 
the weddings and impressiveness to the funerals of the ward; they take an in- 
terest in family concerns; they secure employment for sons and daughters; if 
a boy goes astray they look after him; from their ample pockets comes help 
to meet the common emergencies of the poor in winter. The grateful voter 
5 will scarcely cast a ballot against the wishes of the generous man who furnishes 
Sf coal to his family in time of distress or saves them from being turned out into 
the street for non-payment of rent.® 

They speak pleasant words, smile friendly smiles, notice the baby, give 
picnics up the river or the sound, or a slap on the back; find jobs, most of 
them at the cities’ expense, but they have also news-stands, peddling privileges, 
railroad and other business places to dispense; they permit violations of the 
law, and, if a man has broken the law without permission, see him through the 
court. Though a blow in the face is as readily given as a strike of the hand, 
Tammany’s kindness is real kindness, and will go far, remember long, and take 
infinite trouble for a friend.” 


There are dozens of examples of the successful use of this tech- 
nique. Kenna and Coughlin, partner bosses of Chicago’s First 
Ward, nicknamed “Hinky Dink” and “Bath House John,” used 


* Macy, op. cit., pp. 210-11. 
" Steffens, op. cit., p. 293. 
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this philanthropic method. It is said of Kenna, the leader: “His 
organization runs with the precision of an air plane engine. It’s 
motto is Do ut Des (I give that you may give). It provides food 
for the needy, fuel, medicine, burial, work and a place in the sun. 
All it asks in return is ‘votes for the Dink on election day’—and it 
gets them.’”* 

“Doc” Ames of Minneapolis, though mayor of one of the most 
criminally corrupt administrations the country has ever known, 
and a general evil influence, is an excellent example of the com- 
pelling power of personality. Ames, the son of a Puritan, was a col- 
lege graduate, a physician and a skilful surgeon. “Men gave him 
votes for his smiles.” His devotion and generosity increased his 
practice until he was the best-loved man in the community. Any- 
one could summon him at any time, any distance. In addition to 
professional service, he gave sympathy and charity. The loyalty 
aroused by this generosity and increased by the fact that he came 
more and more, through loose living, to associate with the society 
of the barroom and streets, won him his position as boss. “This 
society [of the streets] flattered in turn, worshipped the good Doc- 
tor, and, active in politics always, put its physician into the arena.’” 

Edward R. Butler, the St. Louis boss who is said to have 
named candidates on both party tickets, “fixed, collected, and dis- 
bursed campaign assessments, determined the results in elections, 
and in fine, practically controlled the public affairs of St. Louis,’”° 
was a blacksmith who started as boss of his tough ward. The street 
railways company gave him the agency for a patent horseshoe 
which they liked, and later gave him a blanket contract because he 
was useful as a politician. As a result of receiving the agency, his 
business spread all over the city; “Butler’s farrieries glowed all 
about the town, and his political influence spread with his business, 
for every where big Ed. Butler went there went a smile also, and 
encouragement for your weakness, no matter what it was.’ 

George Cox, boss of Cincinnati for thirty years, is said to have 


* William B. Munro, Personality in Politics, pp. 61, 62. 
* Steffens, op. cit., pp. 65-68. 

* Orth, op. cit., p. 102. 

” Steffens, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 
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won his constituents because of his excellence as an adviser rather 
than from geniality and a magnetic appearance. He was the an- 
tithesis of Butler, Ames, and many Tammany bosses in that he had 
a sullen rather than a magnetic appearance.** Yet he could create 
warm and loyal friendships because “his common sense and placid 
way are so restful that people who come to him are willing to extin- 
guish their own individuality for the satisfaction of letting some 
one else fix up their troubles for them.””** 

The affection of Pittsburgh people for Christopher Magee is 
testified to by Lincoln Steffens: 

“Chris,” as he was called, was a charming character. I have seen Pitts. 
burghers grow black in the face denouncing his ring, but when I asked, “What 
kind of a man was Magee?” they would cool and say “Chris? Chris was one of 
the best men God ever made.” If I smiled they would say, “That is all right. 
You smile, and you can go ahead and show up the ring. You may describe the 
town as the worst in the country. But you get Magee wrong and you'll have all 
Pittsburgh up in arms.” Then they would tell me that “Magee robbed the 
town” or, perhaps they would speak of the fund raising to erect a monument to 
the dead boss.** 


The Literary Digest for January 31, 1925 contained an article 
called “Foley, Last of the Old-Time Tammany Bosses.” In this 
article an excerpt from a tribute written by a personal friend of 
Foley’s was reprinted from the New York World, which had bit- 
terly opposed the boss: 

Thomas F. Foley has been caricatured, criticized, condemned by political 
opponents who feared him, and by eminent citizens with reform theories who 
did not know him. That is the fate of every strong individual in every age. In 
estimating the contributions of Tom Foley to the welfare of New York and to 
the making of this metropolis what it is, the verdict should be based on the net 
value of his life’s conduct, whether he has upheld law and order more than 
crime and disorder, whether New York is better or worse for the unofficial rule 
he has exercized over the mixed elements of lower Manhattan. 

My firm opinion, derived from acquaintance, association and study of all 
that made up the stronghold of Tammany’s old feudal system, is that Tom 
Foley died with New York indebted to him for contributions to the city’s wel- 
fare that far out number the debits that can be charged against him. 


* Orth, op. cit., p. 104. 
* Review of Reviews, XXIX (1898-1900), 647. 
“ Steffens, op. cit., pp. 150-51. 
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To me, Tom Foley benefited New York and helped New Yorkers. With 
all his faults, his greatness of heart, his magnificent defiant independence, his 
piratical autocracy made him a man to be admired. I liked him, I miss him, I 


mourn him, my friend. 


When “Little Tim” Sullivan, one of the famous Sullivans of 
Tammany, died, the following article, printed in the Nation, ren- 
dered tribute to the work done by him among his constituents and 
of their great affection for him: 

In the career of such a man as Timothy P. Sullivan, and in the extraordi- 
nary manifestations of personal affection for him which his death evoked on 
the East side, we get a vivid glimpse of the secret of Tammany’s power. It is 
an old story, but no fresh illustration of it can fail to fix attention. Politics and 
government are involved, but there is something more—the human element. 
The name of Sullivan has been something to conjure with in thickly populated 
districts of New York, not merely because the bearers of it were Tammany 
leaders and influential politicians. They have been in addition, a sort of earthly 
Providence to thousands of men and women and children with whom they have 
lived in close contact and on terms of fellow-feeling, and whom they have 
thoroughly understood. Tammany is a wonderful political machine, but the 
true hiding of its power lies not in organization, but in the man-to-man dealing, 
the intimate personal relations, which exist between so many of its leaders and 
the vast concourse of people of all races, with their shifting social conditions, 
which make up so large a part of the voting strength south of Fourteenth 
Street. 

Among them the dead Sullivan lived and grew rich and politically power- 
ful, but never lost the reputation of being a man of the people, a “good feller,” 
a kind neighbor and friend. This ex-saloon keeper, this gambler, this politician 
who rose rapidly to large wealth by questionable means, was at least an adept 
in the human problems which meant so much for him. He had the name of be- 
ing a brother of the poor. In their good fortune he rejoiced and in their calami- 
ties he was ready with his sympathy. He made himself easily accessible to the 
troubled, the friendless, the needy, not only by gifts and assistance in times of 
emergency but by acting as a general employment agent, a counsellor, a cham- 
pion, an intervener between the law and offenders, did he steal away the hearts 
of the people in his district and hold their political support in the hollow of 
his hand.*§ 


The other Tammany Sullivan, “Big Tim” or “Dry Dollar,” 
was loved in the same way and for the same reasons as “Tiny 
Tim.” Harper’s Weekly paid the following tribute to him at his 
death in 1913: 

“Little Tim and Tammany,” Nation, LXKXXIX (December 30, 1909), 643. 
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Many think that the “Big Fellow” was loved by more men, women and 
children than any other individual in America; and that he did more, by direct 
gift, to bring happiness to more people than any other single man in the land: 
he relieved more distress; fed more who were hungry; clothed more who were 
naked; buried more who had died; and paid the fees for weddings of more 
couples who desired matrimony than any other individual. 

He was the King of the Bowery, the most powerful boss, bar alone the 
leader of Tammany Hall in New York City, and he held undisputed sway for 
many years over the largest polyglot legion of voters this, or any other country 
can produce. Practically six hundred thousand men, women and children be- 
lieved as “Dry Dollar” wanted them to believe and the voting strength of the 
great eastern section of lower New York believed it to be the part of their re- 
ligion to vote as he would that they should vote. ... . 

Sullivan has been known to fill his coat pockets full of two- and five- dol- 
lar bills preliminary to a stroll on the Bowery, the two pocket loads comprising 
$2500, and of passing it out within the radius of eight blocks from the Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

And for all such reasons sincere tears of sorrow were shed by that be- 
reaved army of a hundred thousand who followed him to the grave. 


George Washington Plunkitt, another Tammany District boss, 
received a similar tribute in the Literary Digest for January 3, 
1925, in an article which quoted the New York Sun and New York 
Times. Plunkitt was very fastidious—he is said to have looked 
more like a dancing master than a contractor and boss. 


They looked up to him in the old Fifteenth District and were proud of 
his appearance as well as his knowledge of politics and his love of a fight, and 
that was the fighting district of the West Side. 

He was noted for his charity, which was done in a very unobtrusive 
fashion. The poor of his district were well taken care of, and no deserving per- 
son ever went to Plunkitt and came away empty-handed. He had friends in 
the district who would go the limit for him for the very love of him. They kept 
sending him to the Senate and he kept on putting through bills for his district, 
for Eighth Avenue and Central Park, and for the city in general. 


The same article quotes from the New York Times about 
Plunkitt: 

The following record of one of his typical days of twenty-five years ago, 
as head of his district, shows better, probably, than anything else how Tam- 
many, year after year, kept its faithful: 

2 a.M.—Aroused from sleep by his doorbell ringing; a bar-keeper at the 
door asking Plunkitt to go to the police station to bail out a saloon-keeper ar- 
rested for violation of the excise law: bail furnished and back to bed at 3. 
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6 a.M.—Awakened by fire engines passing his home; hastened to scene of 
fire, according to the custom of Tammany district leaders, to give assistance, if 
needed, to fire sufferers; found several tenants burned out, took them to a ho- 
tel and arranged for temporary quarters until they could rent and furnish new 
apartments. 

8:30 A.M.—Went to police court to look after constituents; found six 
“drunks”: by timely work with the Judge secured discharges for four; paid 
fines of the two others. 

9 a.M.—Appeared in the Municipal District Court: paid the rent of a 
poor family about to be dispossessed and gave them a dollar for food. 

1 P.M.—Home again and found four men waiting for him who sought jobs 
with public service corporations: spent nearly three hours fixing things up for 
the four men and succeeded in each case. 

3 p.M.—Attended an Italian funeral and hurried back to appear at the fu- 
neral of a Jewish constituent; went conspicuously to the front in both Cath- 
olic church and Synagogue. 

7 p.M.—Went to district head quarters and presided over a meeting of dis- 
trict captains who told of voters within the district who were in need or in 
trouble. 

8 p.M.—Went to a church fair: took chances on every thing; bought ice 
cream for the young girls and took their fathers out for some thing down at 
the corner. 

9 p.M.—At head quarters: spent $10.00 on tickets for a church excursion 
and bought tickets for a baseball game between two teams in the district; lis- 
tened to complaints of police persecution from a dozen push cart prisoners and 
assured them he would take the matter up at Police Head Quarters in the 
morning. 

10:30 P.M.—Attended a wedding reception, having previously sent a hand- 
some present for the bride. 

Midnight—Bed. 


This hard-headed and soft-hearted old politician offered the 
following sage comment about politics, and reformers. 

The way to hold your district is to study human nature and act accordin’. 
Reformers are only morning glories. A reformer can’t last in Politics. This is 
as much of a regular business as the grocery or the dry goods or the drug busi- 
ness, You’ve got to be trained or you’re sure to fail. I’ve been studying the 
political game for forty-five years and I don’t know it all yet. I’m learning 
something all the time. How, then can you expect “business men” to turn into 
politicians and all at once make a success of it? It’s just as if I went up to 
Columbia and started to teach Greek. They usually last as long in politics as 
I would last at Columbia. 
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Plunkitt’s remark that reformers “are only morning glories” 
and that “they can’t last in politics” is not quite true, since such 
leading social workers and reformers as Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, 
and Harriett Vittum have been very successful in backing welfare 
and labor legislation, and in promoting clean politics. But these 
leaders have realized the importance of the personal approach. 
They in their work have set an example for other social workers 
and reformers of the necessity and obligation of being leaders in 
their communities. 

Lillian Wald tells in The House on Henry Street of the part 
taken by the settlement in reform administrations and in inde- 
pendent political movements which attract the young people who 
come to the settlement. In spite of the defeat of many reform 
movements, she feels that “every sincere reform campaign is valu- 
able because of its immediate and far-reaching educational effect 
even when the candidates fail in election”; and she thinks that 
“settlements have increasing authority because of the persistency 
of their interest in social welfare measures.’”** Her explanation of 
boss appeal is as follows: 


A political organization watchful to capture personal loyalty makes dra- 
matic appeal, the potency of which cannot be ignored. The speedy release of 
young offenders from jail was, years ago, the most impressive demonstration 
of beneficent influence, and it was whispered that district leaders were notified 
by the police of arrests, that they might have an oppertunity to get the young 
men out of trouble. Certain it is that several times when anxious relatives 
rushed to us for help we found that the leader had been as promptly notified 
as the families themselves. 

So much genuine kindness is entwined with the administration of this dis- 
trict control that one can well comprehend the loyalty that it wins; and it is not 
the poor jobless man who, at election times, remembers favors of whom we are 
critical.*” 


Jane Addams, another leader in social work, though non-parti- 
san in policy, has reached a place of great political and social influ- 
ence in her city and state. In her book Democracy and Social Eth- 
ics she draws a clear distinction between boss and reform methods 
and offers suggestions for reformers. 

* Wald, op. cit., pp. 260, 261. 
* Ibid., p. 258. 
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The reformers take the réle of the opposition. They give themselves large- 
ly to criticisms of the present state of affairs, to writing and talking of what 
the future must be and of certain results which should be obtained. In trying 
to better matters, however, they have in mind only political achievements 
which they detach in a curious way from the rest of life, and they speak and 
write of the purification of politics as a thing set apart from daily life. 

On the other hand, the real leaders of the people are part of the entire life 
of the community which they control, and so far as they are representative at 
all, are giving a social expression to democracy. They are often politically cor- 
rupt, but in spite of this they are proceeding on a sounder theory. 

Men living near to the masses of voters, and knowing them intimately, 
recognize this and act upon it; they administer directly to life and to social 
needs. They realize that the people as a whole are clamoring for social results, 
and they hold their power because they respond to that demand. They are cor- 
rupt and often do their work badly; but they at least avoid the mistake of a 
certain type of business men who are frightened by democracy, and have lost 
faith in the people.*® 


Then after a description of the kindness of ward politicians 


she says: 

Indeed, what headway can the notion of civic purity, of honesty of ad- 
ministration make against this big manifestation of human friendliness, this 
stalking survival of village kindness? The notions of the civic reformer are 
negative and impotent before it. After all, what the corrupt alderman demands 
of his followers and largely depends upon is a sense of loyalty, a standing-by 
the man who is good to you, who understands you, and who gets you out of 
trouble... . . All this is perfectly legitimate, and all in the line of the devel- 
opment of a strong civic loyalty, if it were merely socialized and enlarged.*® 

A reformer who really knew the people and their great human needs, who 
believed it was the business of government to serve them, and who further 
recognized the educative power of a sense of responsibility, would possess a 
clew by which he might analyze the situation.?° 

A man who is grateful to the alderman who sees that his gambling and rac- 
ing are not interfered with, might learn to feel loyal and responsible to the city 
which supplied him with a gymnasium and swimming tank where manly and 
well-conducted sports are possible.?* 

Would it be dangerous to conclude that the corrupt politician himself, be- 
cause he is democratic in method, is on a more ethical line of social develop- 
ment that the reformer, who believes that the people must be made over by 
“good citizens” and governed by “experts”? The former at least are engaged 


* Od. cit., pp. 223-25. 
* Ibid., pp. 267, 268. 
* Ibid., pp. 265, 266. 
™ Ibid., p. 267. 
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in that great moral effort of getting the mass to express itself, and of adding 
this mass energy and wisdom to community as a whole.?? 


Miss Harriett Vittum, of the Northwestern University Settle. 
ment, Chicago, differs from Miss Wald and Miss Addams in that 
she believes in partisan politics for social workers. 


Social workers have always been afraid of politics, though why they should 
be we cannot easily see. We admit that it is not sound social service to move a 
tubercular family out of an impossible tenement into one a little less impossi- 
ble, leaving the impossible one for some other family to occupy. The job is 
not begun unless we see to it that tenement number one is permanently closed 
and razed; it is not done until in city, state and nation there are housing laws 
so well enforced that no family is ever permitted to live in that house or one 
like it. The doing of the job takes us into city halls . . . ., into city councils, 
state legislatures and the national congress. ... . There is no use dodging 
the issue—in that way, and in that way alone, lies social order. 

We who are engaged in the so-called character building work in Ameri- 
canization programs seem somehow to have missed our big chance. .. . . We 
have taught our boys to play clean ball, not to cheat at checkers, and to salute 
the flag. We have taught our girls to wash dishes, embroider and dance—not 
theoretically, but in and by the doing. We have taught a few of them the the- 
ory of citizenship, and then turned them over to the ward boss and precinct 
committeemen for training in the practice of their citizenship.* 


These quotations from leading social workers indicate that 
they realize the ethically sound aspect of the bosses’ social method 
of control and that they realize the responsibility of social workers 
and reformers to help their communities in the most efficient way. 
They realize the facts indicated by Miss Addams in her statement: 

“Reform movements,” started by businessmen and the better element, are 
almost wholly occupied in the correction of political machinery and with a con- 
cern for the better method of administration, rather than with the ultimate 
purpose of securing the welfare of the people. They fix their attentions so ex- 
clusively on methods that they fail to consider the final aims of city govern- 


ment.?* 


Though the leaders in the field of social work and reform real- 
ize their responsibility to the community and understand the fact 
that the government should be interested primarily in serving the 

* Ibid., p. 270. 

* Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1924, Harriett Vit- 
tum, “Politics from the Social Point of View,” p. 422. 

* Jane Addams, op. cit., pp. 222, 223. 
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people, so-called reform administrations do not always place this 
first. In one case a city hospital needed a larger appropriation 
badly—its service was being greatly impaired by lack of funds and 
a reform administration, intent upon cutting expenses, refused to 
add the amount needed. Finally in desperation hospital authorities 
went to a leading city boss and told him the trouble, and the boss, 
seeing that an impairment of the hospital service and efficiency 
would directly hurt his constituents, and intent upon their welfare, 
immediately had the city council pass an authorization for the 
amount needed. 

Such instances indicate that the reformer and the social worker 
need a more concrete social objective, they need to think more in 
terms of immediate welfare of the community and less in terms of 
“purification of politics as a thing set apart from daily life.” Many 
social workers and reformers conform to the descriptions given by 
Miss Addams and Miss Vittum: They are afraid of politics and 
they criticize the corruption of the machine without seeing the 
fundamentally sound principle upon which its control is based and 
the social mindedness, and element of genuine sincerity in the 
bosses’ solicitation for his constituents. 

When it comes down to brass tacks, one might say that the 
trouble with the political machine is chiefly that it is robbing one 
group to serve another—it robs the wealthy and the city in general 
in order to serve itself and to serve the group of people upon which 
its power is dependent. The boss serves his neighbors admirably 
but he is robbing another group to do it. The difficulty is not that 
the machine does not have justice and high standards of ethical 
practice in serving its own group; the difficulty lies in the fact that 
it works for one single group rather than the entire community. 
Since this is the case there is no reason why the excellent method 
used by the boss for winning the loyalty of the people cannot be 
used for the welfare of the entire community rather than one 
group. There is no reason why social workers should not copy both 
the boss’s technique and his attitude of seeking to serve his con- 
stituents in a concrete and thorough manner. The social worker 
may find in doing this that the boss will go a long way with him, 
that their objectives will coincide in many instances. 
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Probably many social workers do not realize what opportuni- 
ties they have to serve their communities to a much greater degree 
than they do at the present time. Living for years in one commu- 
nity in the capacity of a good neighbor and friend, in much the 
same relation to the people as the boss, they have a great oppor- 
tunity to become leaders of their people and to lead them on to 
higher standards of citizenship—to lead them to demand more 
from their legislators and political leaders. Social workers have an 
opportunity to serve the people as individuals not only in case- 
work and in recreation groups but also by improving the environ- 
mental conditions of the district, in helping the government to 
serve the people, and in helping the people to become better and 
happier individuals. They have the same opportunity that “Tiny 
Tim” Sullivan and George Washington Plunkitt had, of being a 
“sort of Providence” to their neighbors or of making friends who 
“would go the limit for him for the very love of him.” The method, 
as defined by George Washington Plunkitt, is “to study human 
nature and act accordin’.” 

The names of the following bosses, who were encountered in 
the course of this study, are listed here in the hope that they may 
be of service to some traveling fellow in sociology who is making 


a thorough study of the problem: 


Tammany Hall Pennsylvania 
Fernando Wood State bosses: 
William Tweed Simon Cameron 
John Kelly Mathew Quay 
Richard Croker Boies Penrose 
Charles Murphy Philadelphia: 
“The Big Four”: James McManes 
Richard Croker David Martin 
Bourke Cockran William S. Vare 
Tommy Gilroy Pittsburgh: 
B Mayor Grant Christopher Magee 
arney Martin 
“Little Tim” Sullivan 
“Big Tim” Sullivan Max Leslie 
O’Gorman Ohio 
Tom Foley State bosses: 
George Washington Plunkitt Marcus Alonzo Hanna 
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New York State 

Thomas C. Platt—Republican State 

boss 
William Barnes—Albany 
“Uncle Joe” Raines 
Benjamin Odell 
Joseph Cassidy—Queen’s County 
Connors—Buffalo 

Chicago 

Powers 
Lundin 
Thompson 
Roger I. Sullivan 
Walter L. Fisher 
Kenna 
Coughlin 


Cleveland: 
Maszche 
Cincinnati: 
George E. Cox 
Hynicka 
Maryland 
State bosses: 
Gorman 
Baltimore: 
Stone 
Rasin 
“Sonny” Mahon 


Jersey City, NJ. 
Robert L. Davis 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Doc.” Albert A. Ames 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward Butler 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Abe Ruef 
Schmitz 
“Blind Boss” Buckley 
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HOTEL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Statistics of hotels and the hotel population ——Due largely to a lack of agree- 
ment as to the meaning of the term “hotel,” the various sources for statistics of hotels 
in the United States are inadequate and contradictory. A study based on hotel direc- 
tories—a type of source obviously incomplete in its enumeration of hotels—indicates 
a larger relative number of hotel rcoms in leading cities of the Pacific Coast than in 
the other large cities of the country. Since no definite statistical information is avail- 
able for the hotel population in general, a special study was made of hotel dwellers 
in Seattle. This study gave the percentage of occupancy, the weekly and seasonal 
enables, and the sex and age composition of the population in 437 hotels. There 
were two and one-half times as many couples without children as couples with chil- 
dren. Characteristics of hotel life-——In the large metropolitan hotel the guest is only 
a number and is characteristically detached from the place in which he sleeps. In 
some cases this anonymity and impersonality encourages a restless, lonesome, un- 
happy state of mind. In other cases it enables an escape from the restraints of 
more intimate groups, such as the small town or the ghetto. Personality patterns in 
the hotel environment .—Although a certain formal etiquette—a kind of mechanical 
correctness—tends to develop in the better class hotels, the “mores,” that part of our 
tradition that is thought to involve the general welfare, tend to break down in the 
hotel environment. Among the heavy offenders for stealing hotel property are listed 
“men and women who in their own communities command respect, but who, on go- 
ing to a hotel, take a ‘moral holiday.’” The individual who lives continually in 
hotels tends to become either blasé or urbane. The hotel child, for example, is usually 
overstimulated. The tendency, however, seems to be toward the development of 
immunity to the influences of the hotel environment, and this accommodation is best 
described as sophistication or urbanity. Thus the individual may gradually accustom 
himself to “living in public, eating in public, and all but sleeping in public.” 


I. STATISTICS OF HOTELS AND THE HOTEL POPULATION 


Hotels ——The Bureau of the Census compiles no statistics of 
hotels or of the hotel population.* The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes the number of new hotels based on building permits in 
representative cities of the United States, but its reports do not in- 
dicate what is meant by the term “hotel” or whether it is defined 
identically in all of these cities.*? Hotel directories afford an un- 

* Based on a letter to the writer from W. M. Steuart, director, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. 

* The reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics also include tables showing the 
number and percentage of families provided for in new multi-family dwellings as 


compared with new one-family and two-family dwellings in identical cities. Al- 
though these figures are for apartment houses rather than hotels, they indicate that 
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official source for statistical data, but each directory defines its 
subject matter in a different way. Hotel associations do not include 
all hotels as members. 

The unofficial and obviously incomplete statistics released in 
August, 1922, by the Hotel Association of New York City give a 
total of only 22,760 hotels in the United States, but the Chicago 
classified telephone directory for 1921 shows 478 hotels, not count- 
ing duplications, as compared with 112 in the Hotel Association’s 
list. Many of the places listed as hotels in the telephone directory 
were probably ruled out by the so-called “legitimate” hotel man as 
merely rooming-houses or houses of ill repute. For San Francisco, 
however, the incompleteness is more pronounced: 149 hotels ac- 
cording to the New York hotel men, 1,330 licensed hotels and 
lodging-houses (1924) according to official count. 

An unpublished study of the American Hotel Book and Sup- 
ply Directory for 1925, supplemented and checked by the Official 
Hotel Red Book and Directory for 1925, shows that San Francisco 
ranks first among the twenty largest cities in the United States in 
the number of hotel rooms it provides in proportion to its popula- 
tion. Seattle and Los Angeles rank second and third, respectively. 
These three Pacific Coast cities have approximately three times as 
many hotel rooms for their populations as New York or Chicago.* 


the trend is definitely toward multiple dwellings and wholesale housekeeping. The 
percentage of families provided for in new one-family dwellings during the first six 
months of 1927 decreased to 32.6 as compared with 43.4 during the same period of 
1922. The percentage provided for in new multi-family dwellings during the same 
periods increased from 34.6 to 53.8 (Monthly Labor Review (October, 1927], p. 90). 
See the writer’s article on “Hotel Homes” in Sociology and Social Research (Novem- 
ber-December, 1927, pp. 124-31) for a discussion of the movement from homestead 
to hotel and its significance for the family. 

* The exact number of persons to each hotel room in the twenty largest cities in 
the United States (1920), as determined by this study, was as follows: 


Number of Persons Number of Persons 
City to Each Hotel City to Each Hotel 

Room Room 

56.7 New Orleans.............. 147.4 
70.1 Philadelphia............... 223.3 
78.6 238.0 
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This suggests a greater mobility of population in the Far West 
than in the Middle West or East. 

The hotel population—Definite information about the hotel 
population in general is not available. To be adequate, statistics of 
this kind should not only give a cross-section of this mobile group 
at a given time, but should also measure weekly and seasonal fluc- 
tuations and those sudden inroads of population that come with 
a big convention. Approximately 3,500 “international, national, 
state, and interstate conventions, exhibitions, and fairs” may be 
expected in the course of a year.* 

In order to get definite statistics on the hotel population for 
this paper, the writer directed a student survey of all the hotels in 
Seattle, using this city as a sample. Seattle presents a situation fa- 
vorable to the gathering of such statistics. The state of Washing- 
ton requires an annual inspection of hotels and the fee charged for 
this is based on the number of bedrooms. The hotel is defined 
legally in this state as any building or dwelling which contains five 
bedrooms to be rented out to transient guests, i.e., by the day or the 
week. Although this definition includes a number of apartment, 
boarding-, and rooming-houses that are not hotels, strictly speak- 
ing, it is significant sociologically because it stresses mobility of 
population. As compared with the area in which the hotel is located 
its population is always relatively transient.° 

The Seattle survey was made during the month of November, 
1927. This month does not represent a low or a high period in hotel 
business, nor was there any large convention in Seattle at the time. 
The results may consequently be taken as typical. The total num- 
ber of places listed as hotels in the inspector’s files and found by 
investigation to be actually in operation was 437.° There was a 

* World-Convention Dates, August, 1922. 

* The hotel guest need remain only one month to be designated as “permanent.” 


* The New York Hotel Association credits Seattle with only 74 hotels. Another 
interesting point is that 125 of these 437 hotels, with an aggregate of 8,957 rooms, 
are members of the Japanese Hotel Association. There are also furty more small 
hotels operated by Japanese that are not members of the association. In sixty-eight 
of the associated Japanese hotels all the guests are white; in fifty-one they are of 
various races, with whites predominating in thirty-one, Japanese in eleven, Filipinos 
in six, Chinese in two, and Negroes in one; in two the guests are all Negroes; in only 
four are they all Japanese. 
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total of 27,012 bedrooms in these hotels, or one hotel room for 
every 11.7 individuals in the 1920 population (315,652). In 247 
of these hotels, with a total of 15,462 rooms, the house counts’ on 
the day previous to investigation totaled 13,030, or 84.3 per cent 
of the number of rooms. 

Arranged from the largest to the smallest, the total house 
counts on each day in the week for fifty-eight Seattle hotels were as 
follows: (1) Saturday, 4,139; (2) Sunday, 3,827; (3) Friday, 
3,570; (4) Monday, 3,314; (5) Thursday, 3,304; (6) Wednes- 
day, 3,303; (7) Tuesday, 3,259. Fifty-nine other hotels specified 
that business was better over the week-end, without giving details. 
Apparently some individuals in Seattle’s hinterland like to spend 
the week-end in the metropolis.* 

Seattle experiences a flood of tourists during the summer, and 
this period is also a popular season for conventions. These inva- 
sions tend to increase the house count and percentage of transiency 
in the better-class hotels. In winter these same hotels may have as 
many guests, but the percentage of permanents is higher. Cheap 
hotels exhibit the reverse in seasonal fluctuations. With the excep- 
tion of a short period of lively business before and after the Fourth 
of July, winter is the big season. During that period the migratory 
returns to the “skidroad” area of the metropolis. A study of the 
daily house counts in a typical workingman’s hotel over the period 
of a year (1926) indicates that December and January are the 
peak months, with the hotel filled to capacity during Christmas 
week. During the remainder of the year this hotel averages a 
house count of only three-fifths its capacity. 

Table I shows the composition of the hotel population in Seattle 
as determined by an analysis of 220 schedules in which the data 
seemed to be complete and accurate. 


7 The house count refers to the total number of persons sleeping in the hotel on 
a given day. 

*The 365-room Nelson House in Rockford, Illinois, eighty-six miles from Chi- 
cago, is usually filled to capacity Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, while 
over the week-end the number of guests sometimes drops as low as fifty. A city as 
far west as Dubuque, Iowa, is said to feel the pull of Chicago over the week-end. 
Travelers do not care to spend Sunday in a smaller center. In fact, the length of 
time a transient guest will stay in a given place seems to vary directly with the size 
of the city. 
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It is interesting and significant that there were two and one- 
half times as many couples without children as couples with chil- 
dren in these 220 hotels. In only twenty hotels does the number of 
families, i.e., couples with children, exceed the number of childless 
couples, and ten of these are Japanese.’ This suggests that the 
hotel is a natural habitat for the “companionate,” which has been 
defined by M. M. Knight as “the state of lawful wedlock, entered 
into solely for companionship, and not contributing children to so- 


TABLE I 
COMPOSITION OF THE HOTEL POPULATION IN SEATTLE 
Class Number Percentage 
Total house count.......... 10,961 100 
Couples with children........... 
Couples without children........ 504 10.8 
(1,188 individuals) 
cdc even 2,156 19.7 
Children under 203 1.9 


_* This means living alone. In most cases these guests are also single, i.e., un- 


ciety.” There is, however, nothing in the schedules to indicate 
whether these couples without children were married or unmarried. 

The fact that one-fifth of the total number of guests in this 
table are listed as lone females is an index to the growing freedom 
and independence of woman.” In the city of Seattle as a whole 
there were, according to the 1920 census, 47,951 children under 
ten years and 68,498 under fifteen years, or 15.2 per cent and 21.7 
per cent, respectively, of the population for which the age was 
known (315,312). In other words the percentage of children is 
nine times as great in the general population of Seattle as in its 
hotel population. 


* Sixty-seven, or about one-half of the associated Japanese hotels, are operated 
by “husband and wife incorporated.” In such cases the proprietor’s children usually 
live in the hotel. 

* This point is discussed in greater detail later in the paper. 
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II, CHARACTERISTICS OF HOTEL LIFE 


Impersonality and detachment.—In the metropolitan hotel the 
guest is only a number. His mark of identification is a key and his 
relation to the host is completely depersonalized. His status, in so 
far as he has any, is almost entirely a matter of outward appear- 
ance and “front.” The bellboy and waiter judge a guest largely by 
the size of tip he is likely to yield. Even the barbers look at him in 
a cold, hungry, calculating way. The personal hospitable relation 
between landlord and guest in the inns and taverns of the past has 
been replaced by impersonality and standardized correctness. The 
huge hostelries of our great cities have all the comforts and luxuries 
that science can devise; but they have lost, as have many other in- 
stitutions, the friendly individuality of an earlier day. 

The modern hotel dweller is characteristically detached in his 
interests from the place in which he sleeps. Although physically 
near the other guests, he is socially distant. He meets his neigh- 
bors, perhaps, but does not know them. “One may be ill and die 
without producing a ripple on the surface of the common life’ One 
loses his identity as if a numbered patient in a hospital or a crim- 
inal in a prison.” 

But the human being is like a vine. He is made to have attach- 
ments and to tie onto things. If the tendrils are broken it is a great 
loss. Hotel dwellers have, to a large extent, broken these attach- 
ments, not only to things and to places, but to other people. They 

are free, it is true; but they are often restless and unhappy. “At 
home I should have felt relaxed and happy; here I am always rest- 
less unless quite exhausted.”** 

I have traveled a good deal, but never learned to enjoy life in a hotel. I 
recall when I was a boy sitting on the balcony of the old Merchant’s Hotel in 


* From the unpublished hotel experience of a woman who has resided transient- 
ly in some three hundred hotels and stayed for brief periods in about two hundred 
more. It is interesting in this connection that a study of Suicides in Seattle, by Cal- 
vin Schmid (soon to be published), indicates that over 50 per cent of the suicides in 
the downtown area occurred in hotels or rooming-houses. 

"From a long manuscript written by a young woman who with her mother 
was “forced” to spend four months in a residential hotel. She disliked the hotel when 
she first came, but at the end of four months, in spite of a protesting conscience, she 
liked it—the idleness, the heat, the comfort, the “cushy” life. 
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St. Paul, enjoying a delightful sense of utter loneliness, watching the crowd 
pass by on the pavement and reflecting how utterly indifferent they were to all 
my joys and sorrows. I felt so bad about it that I wept. 

I have never got over this feeling of utter loneliness whenever I have been 
condemned to live for any length of time in a hotel. I am always timid and 
self-conscious when I enter a hotel and feel myself assessed and tagged and 
chucked away in one of its luxurious cells.1* 


Comfort and freedom.—Now it is just this anonymity and im- 
personality which make the hotel “the most lonely place in the 
world” that make it also free. So long as the guest preserves the 
conventions he may do as he pleases and no one will object. School 
teachers seem to enjoy this freedom. This is particularly true in 
the West, where there is not the stigma attached to hotel life for 
young women that persists in the East. In a hotel the lights are al- 
ways on if they come home late, and no one will ask questions; 
they can sleep late Saturday morning without being disturbed by 
children drumming on the piano; the water ‘s always hot; there is 
an abundance of linen; the room is always warm; life is luxurious- 
ly comfortable. ‘““The main disadvantage is that you have little 
chance to show any originality in selecting your surroundings. One 
hotel bedroom is very like another; meals are surprisingly uniform, 
even when chosen from an @ /a carte menu; there is no friendly, 
intimate method of entertaining one’s friends; and one is very 
much in the public eye.”* 

Among the many other types of people who enjoy the luxurious 
comfort and freedom of hotel living, the writer has been particular- 
ly impressed by the relatively large number of Jews. In The 
Ghetto, Louis Wirth writes: 


The latest avenue of escape from the ghetto is represented by the rapid 
influx of Jews into the apartment and residential hotels of Chicago, particularly 
of Hyde Park and the North Shore. So popular have these hotels become with 
the Jewish population that a “Jewish Hotel Row” is rapidly springing up. The 
middle-class business men among the Jews moved into these hotels originally 
not merely because their wives wanted to be free from household duties; nor 
merely because they had reached a station in life where they could afford the 
luxuries of hotel life; but rather because they wished to be taken for successful 


* Excerpt from an unpublished hotel experience. 
“From the unpublished manuscript of a traveling librarian who also exclaims, 
“I do not know of any place in the world where one feels more independent.” 
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business or professional men—not merely successful Jews. The hotels offered 
anonymity; they offered freedom from ritual and the close supervision of the 
intimate community. Here one could be one’s self, and, if one spent a little 
occasionally on parties, dinners, and entertainment, and if one “Americanized” 
one’s name and put up a good front by playing golf and being a good sport, one 
could get to know the best people and break into Gentile society.*® 


Ill. PERSONALITY PATTERNS IN THE HOTEL ENVIRONMENT 


Release from restraints ——Many of the guests in New York’s 
great hotel center come to the metropolis for a good time—some- 
thing more thrilling and exciting than the drab monotony of the 
small town. Stopping temporarily in these hotels are also travelers 
from all parts of the world and with varied backgrounds. “In the 
Times Square district of a hundred city blocks bounded by Twen- 
ty-eighth and Forty-eighth streets, Park and Eighth avenues, there 
are ninety hotels accommodating 26,824 guests a day. A stream of 
more than 30,000 people register at these hotels every week.””*® 

Decadence of tradition is a significant aspect of the freedom 
and detachment that comes with a visit to the metropolis. Although 
a certain formal etiquette—a kind of mechanical correctness— 


tends to develop in the better-class hotels, the “mores,” that part 
of our tradition which is thought to involve the general welfare, 
tend to break down in the hotel environment. “We are dependent 
for moral health upon intimate association with a group of some 
sort, usually consisting of family, neighbors, and other friends,” 
writes Professor Cooley. “It is the interchange of ideas and feel- 


* Doctor’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1926, chap. xii. 

* The World Survey by the Interchurch World-Movement of North America, 
revised preliminary edition, American volume, p. 53. 

The relation between the theaters on the Great White Way and this great fluc- 
tuating hotel population is intimate and significant. To draft a paying audience from 
this aggregation and at the same time retain the patronage of the tired business man 
and commuters of the great city calls for an appeal to fundamental passions. The 
problem before the theater manager is similar to that before the editors of metro- 
politan newspapers in their attempts to increase circulation, and the answer in both 
cases is the same, namely, make the appeal elementary enough so that even the 
feebleminded will be interested. One significant result of this situation is that the 
type of performance which is successful on the Great White Way is passed on to 
smaller centers. “Broadway dominates the theater circuits of the country” (see John 
Collier, “Before the Footlights,” Survey [July 3, 1915], and also “The Theatre of 
Tomorrow,” Survey [January 1, 1916]). 
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ings with this group, and a constant sense of its opinions, that make 
standards of right and wrong seem real to us.” Released from the 
bonds of restraint operative in smaller and more intimate circles, 
the individual tends to act in accordance with his impulses rather 
than after the pattern of the ideals and standards of his group. 
Among the heavy offenders for stealing hotel property are listed 
“men and women who in their own communities command respect, 
but who, on going to a hotel, take a ‘moral holiday’”’:*" “Apparent- 
ly there are people who leave their manners and even their morals 
at home when they travel. Others seem to forget to take their wits 
with them. But there are some whose good breeding is so much a 
part of them that even the maid who ‘does’ their rooms gives a 
sigh of regret when she finds that they have gone.’”** 

A questionnaire sent by Hotel Management to “five hundred 
representative hotels of all classes in all parts of the country” indi- 
cates that towels and demi-tasse spoons are the most popular “‘sou- 
venirs.”*® But more important sociologically is the fact that the 
larger and more transient the hotel the greater the “souvenir prob- 
lem” tends to be. In the residential hotel the guests stay longer 
and are likely to be known by the management, but in a huge 
metropolitan hostelry like Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, the 
social situation is more impersonal, transitory, and anonymous.” 

Hotel men “surely come in contact with life in all its streaked 
regalia,” and some of them, like some newspaper men, become 
cynical and disillusioned. They have caught prohibitionists drunk 
and reformers with women. Responsible citizens and good patrons 


* Austin G. Denniston, “Curbing the Souvenir-Taker,” Hotel Management 
(May, 1922), pp. 149-50. Mr. Denniston was house officer at Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, when he wrote this article, and has been “in the game” thirty-five years. He 
describes the “souvenir habit” as including “everything from the taking of a carna- 
tion from the lobby bouquet to the theft of hundreds of dollars’ worth of silver and 
linen at a time.” 

* Gray Allison, “The Queer Things Guests Leave—and Take,” American Maga- 
zine (January, 1924). 

* “How to Thwart Hotel Thieves,” Hotel Management (November, 1922, and 
January, 1923). Towels were reported as the most popular souvenir in 147 Seattle 
hotels. 

* About 2,000 face towels and about 300 bath towels a month is the reported 


loss from Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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of the hotel have “parties” in their rooms and bring in alcohol. 
Fighting and destruction of furniture, rugs, and fixtures frequently 
follows. “One hotel preserves photographs of the interior of a hotel 
room after a Princeton student, the son of a rich man, held a party 
there. Every breakable thing was smashed. Even the tiles in the 
bathroom and the plumbing fixtures were torn out.’ 

Overstimulation and urbanity.—The individual who lives con- 
tinually in hotels tends to become either blasé or urbane. “I do not 
like to be unkind or snobbish,” writes a temporary guest in a large 
and fashionable residential hotel, “but I have never seen such peo- 
ple as the majority I see here—so cheap and ostentatious in ap- 
pearance—the faces a vacuum.” But on the other hand if the num- 
ber and variety of stimulations to which the individual responds 
are not too great, he will develop an immunity to them and instead 
of becoming blasé or overstimulated he will become urbane, poised, 
sophisticated, mature. Thus the individual may gradually accom- 
modate himself to “living in public, eating in public, and all but 
sleeping in public.” 

While the men living in residential hotels of the better class are 
usually very busy persons, the women, for the most part, find that 
time is their own to do with as they please. Some women in hotels 
are employed, as indicated before; a few are interested in charities 
and social reform; a very few have children; but many are like 
hobos, they have no vocation. They, too, have gained their free- 
dom, but lost their direction.” 

The following conversation took place between a waiter and a 
guest in an exclusive North Shore “hotel home” in Chicago. 

“You do not wish bread tonight, madam?” 

“Not bread and potato, too. That makes me fat.” 
“Ha, ha. The ladies are all afraid to get fat.” 
“And the men! Are not they also afraid?” 


™ Herbert Corey, “What the Hotel Men Think of Us,” Colliers, LXXV (Febru- 
ary 14, 1925), 15. In answer to a query as to what kinds of hotel property are most 
frequently destroyed by guests, Seattle hotel men emphasized the damage done to 
bedding, furniture, and carpets by burning tobacco, especially cigarettes. The ex- 
plosive behavior of sailors while on shore leave was also deprecated. 

* See Robert E. Clark, “The Mind of the Rover,” World Tomorrow, Septem- 
ber, 1923. 
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“Oh, no. The men, they work hard. They do not get fat. But 
the ladies! They sit and play cards; they sit and talk. All the time 
they just do this and so they get fat.” 

The men who patronize the better-class hotels are to a large 
extent men of affairs. They commonly regard the hotel as a con- 
venience, a thing to be used. It is one of the great machines that 
serve men in this iron age. Such men are molded in character and 
personality more by the special profession or business in which 
they are engaged than by their place of temporary abode. Travel- 
ing about a great deal undoubtedly makes men more sophisticated, 
but it is usually an aspect of their occupation. They are usually 
traveling somewhere. They tend to make use of their experiences 
and are not mental rovers. 

The influence of hotel life on the developing personality is well 
illustrated in “The True Story of a Hotel Child.”** Although the 
writer of this interesting article calls herself a child, she is really 
twenty-seven years old; “and even for twenty-seven i have the 
maturity and poise that living in public gives both men and won- 
en.” “What I am is a hotel child,” she continues. “I am a product 
of the hotel, just as surely as one speaks of a southerner or New 
Englander, or as a girl bears the imprint of a certain school or 
college.” 

As a child she came to understand “certain aloofnesses and so- 
cial differences between ladies in the hotel—certain abrupt depar- 
tures and looks of intelligence” exchanged between her mother and 
other women. “In fact, I suffered as a sensitive child must suffer 
through coming at knowledge prematurely. It affects, I suppose, 
each child differently. Some children have a morbid curiosity 
aroused by learning too early the difference between good and evil. 
Others it wounds deeply and makes them draw into themselves, 
and this is what happened to me.” 

The extent to which this hotel child and her mother became 
accommodated to the hotel environment is indicated in the follow- 
ing statement: 


Only three times have we had what could be called a home of our own. 
Three different times we rented a furnished house; and I will say that the use 


*“The True Story of a Hotel Child—An Autobiography,” The Designer 
(April, 1922). 
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of other people’s furniture, the servant problem and the matter of meals, and 
the general discomfort which resulted from my mother and myself not knowing 
how to cope with the situation—and I suppose not taking the pains to learn, 
because we knew that after all we would return to our real home, a hotel— 
make housekeeping all seem much less homelike, if I know what the term 
means, than when we go back to some hotel where we are well known, and 
where we have the same little suite that we are accustomed to, and where we 
are waited on by willing bellboys and smiling chambermaids whose comings 
and goings do not disturb the economy of our family. 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis four types of personality 
patterns seem to be distinguishable. In some cases a restless, lone- 
some, unhappy state of mind is the result. Such a person finds it 
difficult to adjust himself and satisfy his wishes in the anonymous, 
impersonal atmosphere of the hotel, and may never be able to do 
so. The second type is perhaps best described by the term “in- 
dividuation,” i.e., free play of impulses when released from re- 
straint. The resulting behavior ranges in nature from a mere “good 
time” to an explosive “blowout.” The third pattern represents a 
response to the stimulations and excitements that tend to be asso- 
ciated with life in a hotel. The personalities in this group tend to 
be blasé and overstimulated. Ennui and “blank faces” are charac- 


teristic. The tendency seems to be, however, toward the develop- 
ment of immunity to the influences of the hotel environment, and 
this accommodation is best described as sophistication or urbanity. 
Thus, after long experience with hotels, the individual may become 
so accustomed to this environment that, as in the case just cited, 
he may feel that his “real home” is a hotel. 
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THE SOCIOLOGIST AND THE EDUCATOR 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Institutional education has twe problems that sociology might be concerned 
with: the content to be inculcated, and the method of imparting it. The first of 
these concerns the curriculum, and while sociology can describe group needs it can 
do little if anything to formulate norms. Methods of instruction involve some so- 
ciological problems in addition to the well-known psychological ones. There is a 
third field, that of moral training in the broad sense, in which cociology, and partic- 
ularly social psychology, feels confident te offer needed help. 


If the task of education may be said to consist in transmitting 
the culture of a group to the immature members of it, it is obvious 
that education is a far wider term than would be necessary to de- 
scribe what the institution of the school is trying to do. Preliterate 
peoples have a very effective way of training the children in the arts 
and skills which they value, and also in indoctrinating their young 
people with the approved moral and social principles and points of 
view. That this task is too heavy for a modern family or the un- 
organized members of the community, is assumed in the very exist- 
ence of schools with officials, trustees, administrators, and instruc- 
tors. Civilized people have always valued the relatively artificial 
and necessarily formal organization which constitutes the institu- 
tionalized educational process. The task of the teacher has never 
been easy, but the universal assumption that it is becoming more 
difficult all the time is perhaps quite defensible. Perhaps also it is 
more difficult in America than elsewhere, for here exists an ideal by 
no means unquestioned in our day, but still dominant, that makes 
us want to give to all our people all the educational advantages 
which anyone can hope to acquire. This would be difficult any- 
where, but when the population is so mixed culturally it becomes 
increasingly a heavy task. 

Two important questions have always concerned educators 
who became reflective about their work: the content to be passed 
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on or inculcated, and the method of doing it. The first of these is 
the problem of the curriculum; the second concerns methods of 
education and classroom management. In answering the questions 
which necessarily arise, educators have for a long time appealed to 
psychology, and from psychologists they have received most valu- 
able assistance. There has been growing, however, a feeling that 
the sociologist may have some help to give, and that perhaps some 
of the questions which psychology was assumed to have the an- 
swer for might be at least illuminated if the sociologists were ap- 
pealed to. 

This has seemed to some to be particularly true of the question 
of content of teaching, that is, the curriculum. For a long time it 
was almost wholly traditional. In a static society it is likely that it 
would always be, and always remain, completely traditional. The 
education of a child in Central Australia or in a Winnebago tribe 
would consist—and one might even say should consist—in the skil- 
ful transmission of an unvarying system of acts of skill and points 
of view. 

It is commonplace to say that modern life is changing so rapid- 
ly that this formula no longer applies. We do not teach Greek in 
our high schools, but there is a demand for typewriting and in- 
struction about internal-combustion engines. Now it seems quite 
clear that psychology can furnish, as such, little assistance in pro- 
viding the answer to the question of what should be taught, since 
the necessary social demands get such explicit and compelling rec- 
ognition. The old formula that education should “bring out” all 
the powers of an individual is obviously unworkable, for there are 
too many powers to be brought out and too little time to bring them 
out, and some powers which we hope nobody will ever bring out. 
If there is a demand for stenographers, which means that there are 
good positions to be filled, there remains the task of finding out 
whether some of the children are incapable of doing the work; and 
as psychology is now practiced, this is a psychological question. 
But whether there should be stenographers and whether this be- 
longs in the curriculum is perhaps a subject which psychology 
would not attempt to answer. 

Professor Snedden has written at length and very clearly on 
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this aspect of educational sociology, and there is now a clear recog- 
nition that the group demands must be considered in deciding what 
shall go into the course of study. A caution has repeatedly been 
expressed, and most properly, that the groups are not necessarily 
fixed, either in membership or their traditions. The word “group” 
must be defined with reasonable elasticity; but if the concept be 
sufficiently protected from misapprehension, it seems fairly clear 
that the first place to look for an answer to this question is in the 
customs and traditions, the activities and the cultural attitudes, of 
the group, or community, or society. 

Here we seem to be on sociological ground, but appearances 
may be after all a bit deceptive. If the culture be homogeneous and 
consistent, the sociologist is entirely redundant. He does not need 
to make an inventory of the mores because everybody knows them 
sufficiently anyhow. If the culture be highly complex, with diver- 
gent and conflicting mores and institutional interests, the sociol- 
ogist would seem to be more in place. But is he? Consider the prob- 
lem of military training. One group is thoroughly committed to it 
and another group violently opposed. Who can decide? The sociol- 
ogist might attempt to state the effect of military training on the 
national psychology, but so far the struggles and debates on this 
question have taken the form of rather violent emotional contro- 
versies between specific-interest groups, with the usual number of 
interested neutrals which form the “public,” and an even larger 
number of indifferent people who are not aware of the issue. Such 
a question becomes then either a philosophical and ethical contro- 
versy or a political struggle, and the sociologist’s task is the more 
objective one of studying dispassionately the whole movement and 
concluding what he can. The educational sociologist is rapidly 
making us conscious that our former naiveté was unjustified. It 
has been assumed that education would solve our social problems; 
but we now know that education can be manipulated by special 
groups and will tend to produce a result which the group will ap- 
prove, but which other groups may regard as disastrous. The Bol- 
sheviks in Russia and the Fascists in Italy furnish the most dra- 
matic examples, but there are many less spectacular pictures of it 
nearer home. It would seem, therefore, that the claim that the cur- 
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riculum can be decided by the methods of the sociologist must be 
made with certain reservations. 

The curriculum having, by whatever methods, been decided 
upon, there remains the technical question of how the preparation 
for the activities can be most economically and thoroughly ob- 
tained. The work of Charters in vocational analysis, suggested 
doubtless by the Taylor movement in job analysis, is both familiar 
and relevant. The recent work that has appeared in the technique 
of teaching spelling, or reading, and the rest, along with the tests 
of proficiency of an objective sort, are for the most part at least 
superficially independent of sociology and its interests. Neverthe- 
less there is a point here which often escapes attention and de- 
serves more serious study than it has received. The question con- 
cerns the social situation inside the schoolroom and the group rela- 
tions that unite the pupils with each other and with the teacher. 
Instruction in groups is never individual instruction, and the study 
of group morale, esprit de corps, and representations collectives, 
must receive more attention than they have been accorded before 
the problems in this field can be worked out. There lies a distinct 
fallacy—at least the sociologists would say so—in much that has 
been said about individualized instruction. The pupil in school 
may be an individual and he may be treated as an individual, but 
in addition to this he is a member of a group and may be treated as 
a member, and there is a difference between a member as member 
and an individual as individual. There is no doubt that sociology 
here has a real contribution to make to teachers. There is abund- 
ant evidence that unwise emphasis on competition does exist, and 
unnecessary feelings of inferiority are produced through sheer 
ignorance of the laws of group behavior on the part of well-mean- 
ing and earnest teachers. 

But there remains still another aspect of education of the high- 
est importance where the sociologist has perhaps more to say than 
any other specialist. This is the field of moral training and char- 
acter education, conceived, not in the restricted meaning which some 
“religious education” specialists give to it, but in the broader sense 
of participation in the moral and cultural attitudes of the society 
which has produced the children and which will in a few years be 
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composed of them. To some of us sociologists the performances of 
most of our schools in this respect are very deficient and often ut- 
terly lamentable. High-school faculties and boards of education 
pass regulations about lipsticks and skirt lengths, cigarettes and 
fraternities. The results are known everywhere. A concrete in- 
stance: A high-school Senior said to an investigator, “The ambi- 
tion of many a boy in this school is to get his diploma in his hand 
and then walk up to the principal and tell him to go to hell.” We 
all know to what extent the moral and social ideals of the teachers 
in the high school (to go no farther) are matters of contemptuous 
indifference to the students under their care. 

To the sociologist this is serious, regrettable, and almost en- 
tirely unnecessary. It concerns a theoretical formulation of the 
nature of group activity, the forms of social control, and different 
types of primary groups, the intrusion into the primary group of 
institutional controls that do not belong there, much of which has 
been already worked out, though many things need to be made the 
subject of further research. An examination of the best books on 
education reveals that there is much material on the methods of 
punishment, but no hint that such groups might be better controlled 
without any punishment at all. The pathetic and sometimes stupid 
device of “student government,” which is often a despairing ges- 
ture on the part of the responsible adults in the group who turn 
over to the immature members burdens too heavy to be borne and 
burdens which the older ones are paid to assume, is one of the 
many concrete illustrations of the failure to take advantage of what 
sociology can teach. It is worse than this, for they not only have 
not learned what is known, they are not aware that a problem 
exists. 

The teachers should be the channels through which the highest 
ideals of a people are transmitted to the children of the nation, but, 
owing to many causes, the channel is blocked, the children are 
alienated, and out of this situation grows a phenomenon not pecul- 
iar to our day, but very characteristic of it. The adolescent clique, 
the boys’ gang, the high-school fraternity and sorority, sociological- 
ly speaking, are little clans of aliens shut off from adequate contact 
with the best traditions of their people. 
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Educational sociology has not found itself, and its conceptions 
are extremely varied. The confusion is natural, but by no means 
final, and the widespread interest in the subject is symptomatic of 
the need for another approach in the solution of our problems. It is 
to be hoped that educators on the one hand and sociologists on the 
other will not only be aware of each other’s problems, but will also 
come, if not to speak, at least to understand, each other’s language. 
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NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Custom has decreed that the president of the American Sociological 
Society shall address an annual letter to the membership of that organi- 
zation. It affords me pleasure to comply with that tradition. 

We may well congratulate ourselves on the success our society has 
attained. The membership is steadily increasing. The yearly sessions 
have attained high levels of scientific interest and achievement. The at- 
tendance at the last annual meeting was the largest in our history, and, 
at the same time, was least dependent on the locality where the meeting 
was held. We trust that the next meeting may be correspondingly suc- 
cessful, and to that end your hearty co-operation is earnestly solicited. 

The central theme for the annual meeting of 1928 will be “The 
Rural Community.” This subject is obviously timely. Widespread and 
deep-seated disturbances have taken place in our agricultural districts 
within the last few years. Consequent transformations in the conditions 
of farm populations and in their relation to urban communities, to the 
nation, and to the world may be impending. Farming is so basic to com- 
munity and national welfare that self-interest dictates that due consider- 
ation be given to the many phases of rural communities. Further, not- 
withstanding the attention and investigative work that has thus far been 
devoted to rural life, there are evident lapses in our knowledge and gen- 
eralizations concerning that realm. Certainly scientists of both the theo- 
retical and the applied type, the statisticians, the social workers, and the 
urban community experts will be able to discover vital points of contact 
with the field and subject. While entirely free to make such programs as 
they desire, it is hoped that each division and section of the national or- 
ganization will find it possible to give a measure of attention to the rural 


community. 
J. M. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Jourual should be in the hands of the editor * 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences —The Board of Directors of the ; 

Encylopaedia of the Social Sciences met in New York on December 22, at i 
} 
a 


which meeting the progress and present status of the work of the Encyclo- 
paedia were summarized. 

The project for the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences originated 
in 1924, when representatives of various scientific societies were appoint- 
ed to consider the matter. In 1926, Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman was 
elected editor. The first duties were the raising of funds sufficient to as- 


sure the project. Six hundred thousand dollars was deemed approximate- oe 
; ly adequate. To the raising of this money, the editor gave his time and aye 
, effort. By the spring of 1927 the pledging of funds was approximately } 
, completed. The organization was then undertaken. Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, ° 

director of the New School for Social Research, was chosen assistant Ve 


editor, and Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser was selected associate editor. a 
Miss Mary E. Gleason was appointed secretary. Six assistants were also es 
retained for details of the work. The first task was to review all impor- 

tant encyclopedias published during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Professor Seligman went to Europe in the summer of 1927 to enlist the am 
support of the leading European scholars, visiting virtually all the im- S 


portant universities from Oslo to Florence. An Advisory Board of Editors é 
was selected, consisting of seventeen Americans and eleven foreigners. | ea 
The members of the Advisory Board of Editors are as follows: : 
AMERICAN 
Law: Roscoe Pound Anthropology: Alfred L. Kroeber g 
Philosophy: John Dewey Economics: Edwin F. Gay ie Pe 
Political Science: Frank J. Goodnow Jacob H. Hollander ta 
Psychology: Floyd H. Allport Edwin G. Nourse F 
Sociology: William F.Ogburn ducation: Paul Monroe ‘a 
W. I. Thomas History: Sidney B. Fay -¥ 
Statistics: Irving Fisher Arthur M. Schlesinger by 


(provisional) 
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Walter F. Willcox Hygiene: William Henry Welch 7 
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FOREIGN 
England: Sir Ernest Barker Germany: Carl Brinkmann 
L. T. Hobhouse Jesef Schumpeter 
Sir Josiah Stamp Italy: Luigi Einaudi 
R. H. Tawney Augusto Graziani 


France: Charles Rist Switzerland: W. E. Rappard 
F. Simiand 

The Board of Directors has also been appointed, and consists of 
eight lay members and thirteen academic members, the latter selected by 
the constituent societies. The ten constituent societies are the American 
Anthropological Association, American Association of Social Workers, 
American Economic Association, American Historical Association, Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, American Psychological Association, 
American Sociological Society, American Statistical Association, Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, National Education Association. 

The conduct of the enterprise is thus, in the last instance, in the 
hands of a joint committee composed of representatives of the constituent 
societies. The Board of Directors is as follows: 


Honorable James Couzens 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorable Dwight W. Morrow 
American Embassy 
Mexico City 

Mr. John J. Raskob 
224 West 57th Street 
New York City 

Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff 
52 William Street 
New York City 


Professor Franz Boas 
Columbia University 
Professor W. W. Cook 
Yale University 
Professor John A. Fairlie 
University of Illinois 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Columbia University 


LAY 


Mr. Robert H. Simon 
1457 Broadway 
New York City 

Mr. Silas H. Strawn 
First National Bank Building 
Chcago 

Mr. Paul M. Warburg 
52 Cedar Street 
New York City 

Mr. Owen D. Young 
120 Broadway 
New York City 


ACADEMIC 


Professor Wesley C. Mitchell 
Columbia University 

Mr. John K. Norton 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 

Professor William F. Ogburn 
University of Chicago 

. Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman 


NEWS AND NOTES 


ACADEMIC—Continued 


Professor Jacob H. Hollander Columbia University j 
Johns Hopkins University Miss Mary Van Kleeck Lee, 
Professor Alvin S. Johnson Russell Sage Foundation will 
New School for Social Research Professor Margaret Washburn Wie 
Vassar College 


The scope of the Encyclopaedia is not yet fully determined, but it 4 
will cover the social science field and consist of approximately eight mil- . ' 


lion words. No publisher has been selected as yet. The plan is to have 
short articles, with abundant cross-references. Most biographies will be 
kept down to two hundred and fifty words, or less. Articles will range 
from five hundred to five thousand words, with an occasional article of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand words. The first volume will contain an } 
Introduction of about two hundred pages, setting forth an account of the ‘ 
plan and purposes of the Encyclopaedia, the history of encyclopedia- - 
making, the history of the social sciences, an analysis of the terminology - 
of the social sciences, and a rigorously selected Bibliography. The work i 


of making the Encyclopaedia will be by assignments made directly by 
the central office to contributing scholars. The search for the most ap- 
propriate writers has been under way for some time. The vast number of 
articles will mean, of course, that the whole body of scholars in the social ad 
sciences in the United States and abroad will be utilized to a large extent. | : 


The rate of compensation will be uniform for every article and for every 
contributor. The assignment of topics for the first two volumes will prob- 
ably be made this winter and spring. The appearance of the first volume 
is forecasted for the spring of 1929. 


The American Council of Learned Societies——The annual meeting Bs 
of the American Council of Learned Societies was held in Washington, 


January 28, 1928. Delegates were present from all the fifteen constitu- 
ent societies. The representatives of the American Sociological Society 
were Professor James P. Lichtenberger, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dean Edward T. Devine, of American University. Dr. Waldo 
G. Leland, the permanent secretary, reported that the survey of learned 
societies was now, after some delay, nearing completion. The study of 
research in the humanistic and social sciences by Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, -) 
of the University of Wisconsin, was presented in published form at the ; 
meeting and is announced elsewhere in this department. Among the other ee 
projects under way three are of especial interest to the readers of this 4 
Journal. The first of these is the Dictionary of American Biography. i 
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Allen Johnson, the editor in chief, reported that the first volume is now 
in manuscript and that publication arrangements have been completed 
with Charles Scribner’s Sons. Research in native American Languages 
is progressing under the direction of a committee consisting of Franz 
Boas, Columbia University, chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, and Edward 
Sapir, University of Chicago. Professor Walter F. Willcox reported that 
the Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks in the Population of 
the United States had made real progress in securing provisional esti- 
mates of national stocks which differ widely from existing accepted fig- 
ures. 
The most important action of the Council was the authorization of 
the appointment by the Executive Committee of an Advisory Board of 
nine members to which would be referred for consideration and recom- 
mendation projects of research submitted to the Committee. The Ad- 
visory Committee will also have the power to consult experts in special 
fields on individual research projects. As the result of correspondence 
between the chairmen of the Social Science Research Council and of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the appointment of a committee 
was authorized to confer with a similar committee of the Social Science 
Research Council on problems and projects of joint interest. Considera- 
tion was also given to the foundation of a journal of information devoted 
to the humanistics and to the social sciences and to the question of mak- 
ing a survey of research in Asiatic history and culture. 

On the day preceding the annual meeting, the fourth annual confer- 
ence of the secretaries of the constituent societies was held. Besides the 
discussion of matters of common interest, the following action was taken 
recommending that the Council secure and disseminate information on 
the costs of cheaper methods of reproducing books and other printed 
material out of print and that the Council consider a plan of all-year- 
round publicity for the constituent societies. The conference also passed 
a resolution of its sorrow in the death by accident while on his way to 
attend the meeting of Professor John Spencer Bassett, professor of his- 
tory in Smith College and secretary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 


Survey of the humanistic and social sciences ——The report of a sur- 
vey conducted for the American Council of Learned Societies by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, of the University of Wisconsin, has recently been published 
by the Century Company. This survey, while recognizing the backward- 
ness of research in the social and humanistic sciences in comparison with 
the physical sciences, emphasizes the rapid recent developments in re- 
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search in certain university research centers, in the establishment of 
research bureaus apart from universities, and particularly in the organi- 
zation of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Sci- a. 
ence Research Council, both of which have under way large research = 
projects. The research needs of universities and the problem of research iy 
in colleges are given careful consideration. This volume is the most com- ¥ 
prehensive conspectus that has yet appeared of organizations and agen- . 
cies engaged in research and of the general nature of the projects under 
way or in prospect. These research organizations include universities, i. 
learned societies, research councils, research institutes, research bureaus, a: 
research activities of other national and local organizations, the research 
work of private business, the research departments of governmental 

agencies, and foundations and endowments sponsoring or supporting re- a 
search work. This volume will be an indispensable reference book to all ‘a 
interested in research in the social science field. 4 


Roumanian Institute of Social Science -—The Journal has received a 
review of the work of the Roumanian Institute of Social Science for the : 


years 1921-26. The Institute was an outgrowth of the Association of 
Social Science and Reform, founded in Jassy, in April, 1918. The pur- 
pose of the Institute is the investigating of the social problems of Rou- 
mania and the search for their solution. It aims to study the problems of 
social science, and especially those bearing on social conditions in Rou- 
mania; on the basis of research, to make practical proposals necessary 
for the realization of social reform; and to contribute to the development 
of the technique of research and to the dissemination of social knowledge. 
A bibliography is included of the studies already made, and announce- 
ment is made of the appearance in the near future of two volumes, Post- 
war Social Life in Roumania, and The Capitalistic System in Social Life. 
Any correspondence for the Roumanian Institute of Social Science should 
be addressed: Institutul Social Roman, I. S. R., Plaja Romana No. 6, 
Bucharesti, Romania. 


Rivista di Sociologia.—The first two issues of the Sociological Re- 
view, of Milan, Italy, established in the summer of 1927, have been re- 
ceived by the American Journal of Sociology. The field of this new 
journal comprises the field of general sociology, as well as the special 
fields of ethnography, demography, social psychology, social ethics, etc. 
The Review is published bimonthly, in an issue of one hundred pages. 
Among the articles published in the first two numbers are “Le Teorie 
sociologiche,”’ by S. Rugarli, the editor of the Review; “Tl Problema dell’- 
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Atlantide,” by E. Bertarelli; “Un Confronto tra la civilta occidentale,” 
by Dr. I. H. Bridges; “I Problemi mondiali della popolazione,” by G. H. 
Knibbs; “La Psicanalisi e la Giustizia penale,” by L. Serrani; “La So- 
ciologia Contemporanea,” by P. Faucannet for the Durkheim school in 
France, and L. von Wiese for Germany; “Filosofia del Linguaggio,” by 
P. Gatti; and “I Problemi Mondiali della Popolazione,” by G. H. Gibbs. 
The office of the editor is Via Caiazzo, 29, Milan, Italy. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—Professor Pitirim Sorokin, of 
the University of Minnesota, has an article, “Social Stratification and 
Intelligence,” in The International Sociological Review, September—Oc- 
tober, 1927. 


Société de sociologie de Geneve —On November 11 Professor Charles 
A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the Geneva Sociological Society. 


Religious Education Association—The twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association is being held as the Journal 
goes to press, March 6-9, in Philadelphia. The central topic for discus- 
sion is “Education and Religion in an Age of Science.” The sessions on 
Friday are devoted to research. In the morning there will be a series of 
reports on research projects and religious education. The noon period is 
given over to luncheon round tables, with selected specialists in charge, 
on testing, surveying, case studies, curriculum construction, community 
studies, and experimentation. The afternoon meeting is an open discus- 
sion on methods of research, in charge of Professor Ellsworth Faris, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Discussion will be introduced by an address, “Legit- 
imate Fields to be Explored,” by Professor Arthur E. Holt, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


Adult education——The Journal has received recent issues of the 
News Bulletin of the National University Extension Association. The 
importance of the work of this organization, which supplies information 
upon correspondence study courses offered by public institutions, and of 
the Home Study Council, which performs a similar function for the work 
offered by commercial schools, may be guaged by the fact that “over two 
million people in the United States are now engaged in correspondence 
study under the leadership of private agencies.”” Correspondence may 
be addressed to the secretary of the Association, W. S. Bittner, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Research in Home Economics.—The January Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association reports that a recent compilation of 
research projects in home economics, financed in part or as a whole by 
federal funds under the Purnell Act, comprises eighty-five projects under 
investigation in thirty-nine states, with a total appropriation of $211,000. 
Additional financial support has been furnished in many cases by col- 
leges or universities at which the work is being done. In addition to offi- 
cial publications such as the Experiment Station Record and the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, the Journal of Home Economics, the organ of 
the American Home Economics Association, gives reports of the progress 
and completion of these projects. 


Health demonstration in a rural county—The Milbank Memorial 
Fund has appropriated over $87,000 for the continuance of public health 
work in Cattaraugus County another twelve months beyond the five- 
year period, just ended, of the health demonstration. 

“During the five-year demonstration period,” according to John A. 
Kingsbury, secretary of the Foundation, 

Cattaraugus County has witnessed a reduction of approximately one-third 
in the tuberculosis death-rate, and of nearly one-fifth in the infant mortality 
rate. These reductions are the more striking because this county has not pre- 
viously shared in the decline of deaths from these causes which the past two 
decades have witnessed in other sections of the country. Both of these causes 
of mortality are regarded by public health experts as sensitive indexes of 
environmental factors. Since close observation has shown that the only im- 
portant factor in the Cattaraugus environment which has changed during this 
period is the institution of this intensive public health work, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that there is a direct and convincing relationship between 
this work and the reduction in sickness and death-rates which has taken place 
in the county. 


World-Conference of Social Workers ——Twenty-one nations will be 
represented at the first world-congress of social workers, to be held this 
summer in Paris. Mr. Kingsbury said it was estimated that more than 
one thousand American delegates, representing many important social 
and welfare organizations in this country, would attend the congress, for 
which extensive plans are being made. 

The world-congress, which will be held under the patronage of the 
President of France, will embrace the four outstanding phases of social 
service. The participating groups include the International Child Wel- 
fare Congress, International Housing and Town Planning Congress, In- 
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ternational Congress of Public and Private Welfare, and the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 

Mr. Kingsbury, secretary of the Milbank Foundation, was the offi- 
cial representative of the National Conference of Social Work at the or- 
ganization meeting, recently held in Prague, which convened at the in- 
vitation of Mlle Masarykova, its chairman. American members of the 
executive board and of the American organization committee are: John 
A. Lapp, Chicago, director of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence; Sherman C. Kingsley, Philadelphia, president of the National 
Conference of Social Work; Barry C. Smith, New York, director-general 
of the Commonwealth Fund; Mary Van Kleeck, New York, director of 
the department of industrial studies, Russell Sage Foundation; and Mrs. 
J. M. Glenn, New York, president of the American Society for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work. 


New York program of social work research.—The Research Bureau 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, in co-operation with the social 
agencies of the city, now has under way a series of studies which should, 
during the next year, make an appreciable beginning toward answering 
those long-standing questions: What are the total social needs of the 
city? How is social work meeting these needs? What is the volume and 
what the trend of sickness, dependency, and the other community ills 
with which social work is concerned? 

The research program for 1928 includes the following: 

Large studies specially organized: a study of the income and ex- 
penditures of social agencies during the last seventeen years (a study of 
methods and costs of financing social work is under consideration) ; an 
inventory of the health service and health education resources of the 
city; a study of the activities of settlement houses; an inquiry into boys’ 
work in Brooklyn, preliminary to a similar study for all New York City; 
a study of the social needs of the chronically ill in Greater New York 
City. 

Statistical measurement of social conditions: preparation of guide to 
the social statistics in New York; making a beginning on the central re- 
porting of monthly statistics by groups of social agencies; preparation of 
plans for indexes of certain social conditions in New York; follow-up of 
the large studies—income and expenditure, health inventory, etc. 

Auxiliary and incidental research activities: keeping “welfare prob- 
lems” up to date; keeping current information on research programs of 
other agencies in New York and other cities; developing a file of infor- 
mation on methods of social research; small special studies. 
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With the co-operation of the agencies of the city, and in many in- 
stances at their request, the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
will, in carrying out this program, assemble and analyze facts and figures 
never before available. 


National Community Center Association.—The officers for 1928 of 
this organization are: president, Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University; 
vice-presidents, Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, Mary P. Follett, 
Boston, Arthur E. Wood, University of Michigan, John L. Gillin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; treasurer, E. L. Burchard, Chicago; secretary, 
L. E. Bowman, Columbia University; executive committee, Mrs. Louis 
D. Brandeis, Washington, Clarence A. Perry, Russell Sage Foundation, 
C. C. North, Ohio State University, J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, 
Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee, B. L. Hummel, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and W. I. Newstetter, Western Reserve University. 


Institute for Social and Religious Research.—Doubleday, Doran 
and Company announce the publication, in February, of Negro Problems 
in Cities, by T. J. Woofter. This was a survey, under the auspices of the 
Institute, of the religious and social problems of the rapidly growing 
Negro population in our cities. 


The Third Race Betterment Conference-——The Third Race Better- 
ment Conference was held in Battle Creek, Michigan, January 2 to Janu- 
ary 6. While the majority of the papers had to do with medical and 
biological aspects of race improvement, several papers were on the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of racial improvement. Among these were the 
following: “The Changing Race, Factors in Racial Deterioration,” by 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; “The Lengthening of Human 
Life in Retrospect and in Prospect,” by Irving Fisher, Yale University; 
“Building Citizens,” by Eugene T. Lies, Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation; “The School as a Race Betterment Agency,” by Senator 
Woodbridge N. Ferris; and “The People of the Appalachian Range,” by 
Dr. J. A. Stucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Awards granted for Negro creative work.—Recognition of creative 
work by Negroes through awards of $4,000, accompanied by gold and 
bronze medals to sixteen colored men and women, was announced by the 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York City. This is the 
second year of the Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achievement 
among Negroes, which are directed by the Commission on the Church 
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and Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches. Achievement 
in the fine arts, business (including industry), education, science (in- 
cluding invention and religious service) was cited, with two awards in 
each field: a first of $400 and a gold medal, and a second of $100 with a 
bronze medal. As no award in music was given last year because of the 
nature of the material entered, the sum available was carried over and 
two awards of $400 each and two of $100 each with accompanying 
medals were granted this year. Decision as to the persons to receive 
awards was made in each field by a jury of five, all of whom were per- 
sons of recognized standing in the type of work they were invited to con- 
sider. On each such jury there were representative Negroes. The suc- 
cessful candidates were formally presented with the awards in public 
ceremonies held in their home cities on Lincoln’s Birthday. 


The new American Journal of Public Health—The Nation’s Health, 
which has been acquired by the American Public Health Association 
from the Modern Hospital Publishing Company of Chicago, was merged 
with the January, 1928, issue of the American Journal of Public Health. 
The name on the cover and title-pages will be The American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s Health. 


University of Buffalo—Dr. Niles Carpenter, professor of sociology, 
has been granted one year’s leave of absence for service on the research 
staff of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. His address until 
February, 1929, will be in care of the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care, Room 317 Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Columbia University.—Professor E. R. A. Seligman spent the sum- 
mer in Europe visiting the chief universities from Oslo to Florence in the 
interests of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. He was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor rerum politicarum by the University of 
Heidelberg in July, and he was received into the membership of the In- 
stitut in Paris in September. 

The Macmillan Company announces the publication of a new Amer- 
ican edition of Community: a Sociological Study, by R. N. Maclver, 
professor of sociology in Barnard College. 


Elmhurst College-—Mr. E. A. Ahrens has been appointed to offer 
the work in sociology during the second semester. 


‘ 
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University of Florida—Mr. W. C. Carleton is instructor of social 
administration in the College of Commerce and Journalism. 


University of Kansas ——Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces the 
publication of The Organization of Life, by Professor Seba Eldridge. 
This book is a study in theoretical biology, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor H. S. Jennings, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Houghton Mifflin Company announces the publication of Principles 
of Educational Sociology, by Professor Walter R. Smith. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti—Associate Professor 
Charles W. Margold, who is spending his year’s leave of absence in 
Soviet Russia, reports that his recent book Sex Freedom and Social Con- 
trol has been translated into Russian. The Russian edition is published 
by C. and M. Sabashnikoff, well-known Moscow publishers, and is edited 
by Professor P. E. Lublinsky, dean of the School for Social Work and 
professor at the Leningrad University. Professor Lublinsky has also 
written an introduction. 

Professor Margold has addressed scientific societies in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Odessa. His paper, “Contemporary American Sociol- 
ogy,” which he read at Moscow before the Social Hygiene Institute of 
the People’s Commissariat of Public Health, will appear in an early num- 
ber of the Russian Journal of Social Hygiene. 

Professor Margold is studying the new family in Russia. 


University of Missouri.—Professor August F. Kuhlman has been 
granted leave of absence to complete his survey of research in the field 
of crime and criminal justice in the United States. Associated with him 
in this study, which is under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council, are Dean Justin Miller, University of Southern California, and 
Raymond Moley, Columbia University. Mr. W. P. Carter has charge of 
his courses during the second semester. 


Mount Holyoke College-——Dr. Amy Hewes, professor of economics 
and sociology, was granted a leave of absence during the first semester 
of the present academic year to do research work in Moscow, Amster- 
dam, and London. Miss Ruth Reed, formerly instructor in economics 
and sociology, has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


University of Nebraska—Mr. George B. Vold, of the University of 
Minnesota, will teach courses in sociology in the summer session. 
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Northwestern University.—Professor Thomas D. Eliot will be on 
leave of absence 1928-29, taking the place of Professor William Kirk at 
Pomona College, whose sabbatical year will take him to England. 

Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer is teaching courses in social pathology and 
introductory sociology this semester, and doing research work for the 
Wieboldt Foundation in the field of family disorganization. Mr. William 
Byron is on leave, completing his doctoral dissertation. 


The University of North Carolina.—Professor Ernest R. Groves will 
teach the first half of the summer session at the University of North 
Carolina and the second half at Columbia. He has in press two volumes, 
one with William Fielding Ogburn, American Marriage, to be published 
by Henry Holt and Company; and the other An Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy, to be published by Longmans, Green and Company. His new re- 
searches on the successful family are getting well under way in the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science. 

Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., on a short leave of absence, is directing the 
Social Science Research Council study of Negro culture on Saint Helena 
Island, South Carolina. Co-operating in this study will be Ernest R. 
Groves, Lee M. Brooks, Guy B. Johnson, Mrs. Guy B. Johnson, and Roy 
M. Brown, from the University of North Carolina, with other advisory 
help from Professor Wissler, of Yale; Professor Terry, of Northwestern; 
Professor Peterson, of Peabody; Professor Work, of Tuskegee; Professor 
Ross, of Columbia, and others. 

Dr. H. G. Duncan, formerly of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is giving courses in principles of sociology and social problems 
during the winter and spring quarters. He is also helping to organize ex- 
tension work in sociology throughout the state. 

Bobbs-Merrill is publishing on February 24 a new volume by How- 
ard W. Odum, under the title Rainbow Round My Shoulder: The Blue 
Trail of Black Ulysses. This is a factual, composite case study and is in 
nowise fiction. 

Among the studies from the Institute for Research in Social Science 
to be published during the spring and summer are: Photo-Phonographic 
Studies of the Negro Voice, by Milton Metfessel; John Henry: A Study 
in Diffusion, by Guy Johnson; The Development of County Govern- 
ment in North Carolina, by Paul W. Wager; William Gregg: A Study of 
the Frontier of Southern Textile Development, by Broadus Mitchell; 
The Political Theories of the Slave Holder, by W. S. Jenkins; Negro 
Business Studies, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., Thomas Holland, and Roland 
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B. Eutsler; A Story of Industrial Social Work in North Carolina, by 
Harriet L. Herring; The Development of Organized Labor in the South, is 
by George Mitchell; Poor Relief in North Carolina, by Roy M. Brown. 


University of Omaha.—Professor T. Earl Sullenger, head of de- 
partment of sociology, has been granted a leave of absence the second il 
semester in order that he may continue work on his Ph.D degree in the i” 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Reuben A. Tanquest will have his 
classes during his absence. 

The Harlow Publishing Company announces the publication of A 
Syllabus and Notebook for the Study of Social Psychology by Professor 
Sullenger. 


= 


Stephens College-——Miss Mabel Elliott is in charge of the work in 
sociology and economics during the present academic year. 


Masters’ Theses and Doctoral Dissertations ——The editors of the 
American Journal of Sociology have sent a request for a list of disserta- a. 
tions in progress for candidates for higher degrees in sociology to uni- bi 
versities and colleges in the country. Graduate students who have not 
been reached by this request are invited to send in the title of the dis- : 
sertation, degrees now held with name of institution conferring, the de- 

gree sought, the probable date of the completion of the thesis, and the 

name of the institution where work is being carried on. 
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The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. By Witt1am I. 
Tuomas and FLorIAN ZNANIECKI. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927. 2 vols. Pp. ix-+-2250. $10.00. 

This important work was published in intervals between 1918 and 
1920, appearing at first in five volumes. The authors and publisher have 
placed American scholarship under obligation in presenting the public 
with the two-volume edition at a greatly reduced price. It is safe to say 
that the availability of the material will be increased many fold by this 
action. The two volumes are entirely unchanged save for the repagination 
and the addition of an index which, though not exhaustive, is very good. 
Volume III was originally devoted to the autobiography of an immigrant, 
which was followed by the discussion of social organization in Volumes 
IV and V. The autobiography now appears at the end, but the text is un- 
altered, and the resulting convenience and economy will be much appre- 
ciated. 

This work is a strong competitor for the position of the most valuable 
contribution to American sociological literature. The authors have under- 
taken to exemplify a definite method of research which, if it were to be 
adopted widely, ought to result in a science of society. If it be assumed, 
in accordance with the point of view underlying this work, that human 
nature cannot be studied in general since it nowhere can be observed in 
general, the necessity arises of studying it in particular. Human nature 
as it appears among peasants differs from the same phenomenon observ- 
able in the aristocratic ruling classes. The authors have chosen to study 
peasants, and they do not assume that this material will necessarily 
throw light upon the social forms or personalities of the nobility or the 
bourgeoisie. But even the peasant is too large a task. A further limitation 
was necessary which resulted in the confining of the study to the Polish 
peasant. This selection was made, not on account of any special interest 
in the Polish peasant, but because the large immigration into America 
made available a valuable body of data. 

The conclusions often derived by readers from these volumes can be 
defended by quotations, but have often greatly exceeded the claims which 
the authors make for their work. There is an explicit caution to the read- 
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er (pp. 1822-23) not to assume that these volumes have reached con- 
clusions concerning human nature in general. “We did not feel entitled 
to transfer definite conclusions from one society to other societies, to 
claim that the socio-psychological laws—or what seem to be laws—found 
in studying the Polish peasant are also applicable to the American busi- 
ness man, to the Jew, to the Italian peasant, or even to the Polish country 
noble or bourgeois, without having previously investigated these societies 
at least as thoroughly as we have investigated the Polish peasant com- 
munities. Our work does not pretend to give any definite and universally 
valid sociological truths, nor to constitute a permanent model of sociolog- 
ical research; it merely claims tc be a monograph, as nearly complete as 
possible under the circumstances, of a limited social group at a certain 
period of its evolution, which may suggest studies of other groups, more 
detailed and more perfect methodically, thus helping the investigation of 
modern living societies to rise above its present stage of journalistic im- 
pressionism and preparing the ground for the determination of really 
exact general laws of human behavior.” 

This admirable and modest passage taken from the conclusion of the 
whole work has not only been overlooked by many readers but also seems 
sometimes to have been forgotten by the authors themselves. It should 
be remembered, however, that the theoretical generalizations which are 
introduced in the Methodological Note of 86 pages and the Introduction 
to the biography of 84 pages were written before the foregoing quotation 
and should probably be interpreted in the light of the final statement just 
quoted. 

The new position of the autobiography will present to the careful 
reader an interesting puzzle. On page 72 it is asserted that the producing 
of any desirable attitudes and values is possible, but only if we find in 
the individual certain attitudes which cannot avoid response to the class 
of stimulations which society is able to apply to him. The famous four 
wishes are then enumerated as: (1) the desire for new experience, (2) 
the desire for recognition, (3) the desire for mastery, (4) the desire for 
security. This list is revised in the Introduction to the autobiography, 
but it is not until page 1882 is reached that the desire for response is set 
forth as replacing the third wish in the former statement. For about a 
thousand pages the reference to the desire for response occurs frequently 
and no reason for the change in classification is explicitly made. In lit- 
erary materials on the Polish peasant, particularly the four-volume work 
of Reymont, there is abundant reason for asserting a desire for mastery, 
“exemplified by ownership, domestic tyranny based on the instinct of 
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hate,” and one wonders why this category is completely neglected in the 
materials. 

The actual labor of collecting the data on which this work is based 
represents years of patient and painstaking industry. The printed docu- 
ments fall chiefly in the following classes: First, 764 letters to and from 
America are printed. These are arranged in some fifty series and are 
carefully annotated and the theoretical conclusions and interpretations 
skilfully made. The disorganization and reorganization of the peasants 
in Poland is based primarily upon extracts from the press, of which more 
than two hundred appear. These are all carefully classified and discussed 
with scientific restraint. There is a series of documents describing the or- 
ganizations and societies that arose in the attempt to reorganize the na- 
tional life of Poland. The organization and disorganization of the peasant 
in America is based on a series of documents, more than a hundred in 
number, taken from the court records and from the case records of the 
social workers in Chicago. And finally there is the autobiography of one 
immigrant, which runs to more than three hundred closely printed pages. 
This also has many skilfully written annotations which are designed to 
point out the theoretical implications of the concrete material. Limita- 
tions of space obviously forbade any other biographies, but this particu- 
lar sample is hardly to be classed as representing more than a single type. 
It would add much to what we know if there were a series of autobi- 
ographies of immigrants, for the frank confessional character of this 
document probably indicates a definite temperament by no means to be 
found throughout the whole group. 

There have been many studies of particular social groups, but noth- 
ing so important nor so painstakingly descriptive of an immigrant society 
has ever been printed. The amount of information to be had from letters, 
press clippings, case records, and court reports is astonishing and should 
be encouraging to sociologists who desire facts on which to base their 
theories. 

The Polish Peasant has already been widely used and frequently 
noticed in reviews. Every comment has praised the wealth of material 
and the skill of organization. The criticisms have usually taken the form 
of questioning the defensibility of applying to society in general conclu- 
sions based on the study of Polish peasants. This matter has already been 
noticed. Other criticisms go a step furiher. It has been questioned wheth- 
er the theoretical conclusions in this work are really derived from the 
material at all. A careful reading forces the reader to question seriously 
whether the four wishes or the theory of attitudes and values has any 
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essential dependence on the concrete materials. At least the documenta- 
tion does not reveal it. 

That other monograhpic studies of similar groups should be made on 
this model is the wish of every sociologist. Perhaps equally important is 
the even more difficult enterprise of bringing the theoretical principles to 
some sort of clear and incisive test so that the working concepts of our 
science may have less ambiguity and wider acceptation. 

ELLswortH Faris 
UnIveRsITY OF CHICAGO 


The American Songbag. By Cart SANDBURG. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xxiii+495. $7.50. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused of late in the American 
folksong. John Lomax’ Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads was 
one of the early works in this field. But since then there have been all 
varieties, from the studies of Negro spirituals and the American-Eng- 
lish folksongs of the Appalachian Mountains to the collections of hobo 
ballads, soldier and sailor songs, and others. Sigmund Spaeth’s Read ’Em 
and Weep is an example of this same interest applied to the popular songs 
of the commercial sort which flourished during the last century and a half. 
But The American Songbag differs from the rest in that it was not made 
by one primarily a journalist or a collector of scientific bent, but by a 
poet. Sandburg, who is a product of our middle-western prairies working 
upon Scandinavian peasant stock, has been for some years an able inter- 
preter of American life as it has been lived on the city pavements and in 
isolated villages and farmhouses. He is interested in the common man, 
not as an object of romantic idealism, but because he knows him and 
feels close to him. He has made here a book to be used wherever people 
gather around the piano, the mouth organ, the saxophone, or the ac- 
cordion. And because he has a feeling for what people will sing, as well 
as for what they have sung, the book is doubly expressive. It is a work 
of art inasmuch as it gives an effective expression to sentiments and emo- 
tional attitudes; but these sentiments and attitudes are not so much those 
of Sandburg himself as of the nation as a whole. 

It has been said that wherever one finds a distinctive body of songs, 
there one will find too an area of distinct culture. This concept can be 
applied with profit to The American Songbag. Sandburg has given the 
songs a more or less graceful grouping, with little effort at a formal clas- 
sification into types, although such titles as Pioneer Memories, The Great 
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Open Spaces, and Five Wars are suggestive. It seems possible, however. 
to interpret the materials gathered here in such a way as to give them 
still more meaning. These songs are interesting, not merely because they 
are quaint*or humorous or “artistic,” but because they are genuinely 
expressive of the many varying elements which all together constitute 
America. 

There are first of all the old English ballads, many of which are 
grouped under the headings “Tarnished Love Tales or Colonial and Reyo- 
lutionary Antiques” and “Kentucky Blazing Star.” Although some of 
these (“Lord Lovel,” “Barbara Allen’’) are still cherished in the mem- 
ories, or have been handed down from the memories of those who pio- 
neered west, the locale of the majority of these songs is very definitely 
marked. It was the people who got left behind in the Appalachian Range, 
the first frontier, who, cut off from the rest of the world, maintained and 
cherished old traditions. The whole culture of this region may be char- 
acterized as survival. This is the native habitat of the fundamentalist. 
School children in Tennessee sing hymns as they play at recess. The 
songs that originated here, like “Chicken Crowin’ on Sourwood Moun- 
tain,” “The Kentucky Moonshiner,” and others, express a lonely gaiety 
and what will probably be found to be the main interests in life: hunting, 
courtship, and whiskey. There is here a frontier culture grown stiff and 
old. But this very definition distinguishes it from a genuine frontier cul- 
ture. For the frontier is always moving on. The frontier is full of dis- 
order and vigorous action mingled with old memories. Songs of the 
frontier are of many sorts, jigs and reels and playsongs of the type of 
“Turkey in the Straw,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,” and “My Pretty Little 
Pink”; ballads of bandit heroes, Sam Bass, Jim Fisk, and, the greatest 
of all, Jesse James; songs of the Erie Canal, of the Gold Rush, and of 
the new-won land, “The Banks of the Sacramento,” “El-a-Noy,” “Da- 
kota Land,” “The Buffalo Skinners.” The cowboy ballads, “The Lone 
Star Trail,” “Poor Lonesome Cowboy,” and others rather weli known 
generally grew up in the last frontier, now vanished. 

But the cowboy ballads are characterized by something more than 
the atmosphere of the frontier. As is true of a great number of American 
folksongs, they have grown up around an occupation. Thus there are 
songs of the lumberjacks and shantymen, of soldiers and of sailors, of 
hobos, of convicts, and of Negro workmen on the railroads: the John 
Henry songs. The statement by Charles Finger in Frontier Ballads that 
“Neither cowboys nor sailors, neither miners nor shantymen, are given 
to the singing of what have been called occupation songs” is probably 
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true in the sense in which he means it. That is, men do not sing about 
their work in its practical technical aspects. But the songs they sing, and 
particularly the songs that they make, are “occupational” in the sense 
that they express attitudes which result from engaging in a certain type 
of occupation and are built up around incidents occurring while engaged 
in this occupation. The most recent evidence of this process can be found 
in the songs that grew up in the great war. The American Songbag has 
a few selections: “The Handsome Young Airman,” “A War Bird’s Bur- 
lesque,” “Hinky Dinky, Parlee Voo,” “Where They Were,” “The Hearse 
Song.” It is impossible not to feel in reading these songs, the spirit of the 
group that inspired them. And the group interests naturally grow out 
of the occupation. 

America has been given songs from both racial and national groups. 
The one racial group of any importance here, apart from the white, is 
that of the black man. The Negro has become an important figure re- 
cently in the world of art, and thus his blues and work songs, as well as 
the better-known spirituals, have received much attention of late. It 
must be that many foreign groups preserve their native folksongs even 
in America. Sandburg has included only those of two groups, possibly 
because these alone seemed to him genuinely incorporated into American 
tradition. These are the Irish and the Border Mexican. The songs in- 
cluded here under the groupings “The Ould Sod” and “Mexican Border 
Songs” do not, however, appear to be “Americanized” in any sense. 

We do not often find folksongs—the unself-conscious expression of 
group attitudes—growing up in the well illuminated and literate com- 
mercialism of the big city. Yet there have been bar-room ballads that 
caused strong men to weep. There are a few old songs, now the joy of 
the collector, which seem to have arisen quite naturally from incidents 
in an urban setting. The epic of Frankie and Johnnie, the lady who “shot 
her man cause he done her wrong,” and Brady, “who should a-run 

.” when he “seen Black Duncan with his gatling gun... .” 
seem as appropriate to Chicago today as they were to the St. Louis of 
1850. “Willie the Weeper” who “had the dope habit and had it bad” is 
now beloved of college students, but his companion, “Cocaine Lil,” is 
closer to what is termed romantically the “underworld.” It is in this 
underworld that most of the really exciting adventure takes place today, 
and it is possible that the gangsters and bootleggers are building up their 
own folk balladry. But the urban atmosphere in general tends toward 
too much sophistication. It is after all this quality of sophistication, of 
self-consciousness, which determines whether a song can be called a 
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folksong or not. It is this quality more than anything else which rules 
out commercialized songs. Songs sung as satires by intellectuals, what 
Sandburg calls somewhere “highbrow folksongs,” of the type of “No 
More Booze” or “Fireman Save My Child,” “Abdul, the Bulbul Ameer,” 
and “It’s the Syme the Whole World Over” must also go into a different 
classification. Some day these songs may be sung seriously by people 
who believe in the sentiments uttered and don’t think they are being 
funny. They will then be on their way toward becoming part of a genu- 


ine folk literature. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


CHICAGO 


The Social Basis of Consciousness. A Study in Organic Psychology 
Based upon a Synthetic and Societal Concept of the Neuroses. 
By TrIGANT Burrow, M.D., Pw.D. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xviii+-256. $4.00. 

Anyone who has had the bewildering experience which comes in pe- 
rusing the work of a medieval mystic whose terminology is grotesque 
and forever eluding rigid comprehension will be able to understand the 
experience of the reviewer in reading Dr. Burrow’s book. The turgid 
style and the labored terminology combine to make reading difficult and 
comprehension questionable. 

Dr. Burrow is a psychoanalyst, but one who has considerable mis- 
givings in regard to the conventional interpretations, particularly toward 
that of Freud. In this book he expresses these misgivings and advances 
his own theory of neuroses and their cure. His approach centers around 
the rather startling contention that all of us are neurotic. Human be- 
ings, we are told, are naturally or biologically united into a harmonious 
interrelation or “social continuum.” This harmonious interrelation con- 
sists in a sort of subjective unity and forms true consciousness. It is 
broken up as people subject each other to absolute standards of conduct, 
for these standards are but devices of satisfying the selfish motives of 
those who impose them. The social mind is a tissue of such standards and 
judgments. As the individual grows up he takes over from it the same 
selfish mode of behavior which he encounters, and, accordingly, the orig- 
inal biological or social attachment to others is severed in favor of a 
life of self-satisfaction. The most important implication of this is that 
our normal life of consciousness becomes in reality one of unconscious- 
ness. It serves merely to placate the self through the means of symbolism, 
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substitution, and replacement. (“The unconscious is the self-image se- 
cretly worshipped under the habitual guise of symbolism and replace- 
ment.”) This is why our life is neurotic. Normal social life differs from 
the individual neurosis only in that it is mitigated by wider numerical 
distribution. 

From this background Dr. Burrows considers the Freudian approach. 
His main contention is that the Freudian foists his own interpretation 
upon the patient. The interpretation, however, is “unconscious”; that is, 
it is a mere defense mechanism, a covert means of satisfying the self- 
image of the analyst. For the patient to accept the interpretation is 
merely to substitute one expression of unconsciousness for another. Con- 
sequently, “cure” is spurious, the patient remaining neurotic because of 
the dissociated attitude of the analyst. Dr. Burrow’s treatment employs 
what he calls the group procedure and aims to restore the original har- 
monious interrelation or true consciousness. Both patient and analyst 
express their respective resistances. The analyst must be rid of any trace 
of neurosis. The neurotic is cured through contact with one who imposes 
nothing of his own (“consciousness grows upon the medium of con- 
sciousness”). 

Dr. Burrow’s doctrine of neurosis is sensational; yet the whole struc- 
ture rests upon a groundwork which is flimsy and intangible: his notion 
of “true consciousness” as an original biological affective unity. This 
basic notion is unexplained and is left shrouded in mystery. To regard 
“consciousness” as biological, to seek its purest expression in young 
children, to declare that it undergoes regression in the development to 
adulthood is to live in a strange universe of discourse. Indeed, it would 
seem that Dr. Burrow has really inveried terms: he calls the developed 
cognitive and conative aspects of behavior “unconscious,” and the native 
anoetic experience “‘conscious.”’ Such inversion is not helpful to under- 
standing. Of course, the contention that so-called “conscious” or “nor- 
mal” life is really unconscious, i. e., a covert means of satisfying the self- 
image, is the cornerstone of the doctrine. Yet it is the weakest part of the 
whole structure. We are given no verifiable evidence as proof of this con- 
tention, but merely have the author’s word for it. However much we 
respect Dr. Burrow’s clinical experience, the absence of data makes his 
assertion a mere opinion. A mere opinion is scarcely good support for the 
contention that our normal social life is neurotic. It is significant to 
note, in this regard, that the experience which Dr. Burrow regards as 
responsible for the development of the neurosis is the process by which 
an individual becomes social. The infant develops into a human being 
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only insofar as he is able to inhibit his impulses in accordance with the 
demands, standards, and expectations placed upon his conduct, so that 
the restraint comes ultimately from the “social environment.” Maybe 
this process is not so harmful as Dr. Burrow thinks. 

There is probably considerable truth in the contention that the 
Freudian approach is an imposition of theory rather than a mode of com- 
prehension. The Freudian brotherhood will provide the proper defense. 
The author’s own procedure becomes all the more interesting. Just why 
frankness, overcoming of reserve, and free expression of respective re- 
sistance on the part of both the patient and analyst should lead to the 
cure of neurotic behavior is an interesting problem. Dr. Burrow’s expla- 
nation—the establishing of a social continuum through the subjective 
touching of consciousness—is too mystical and amorphous to be satis- 
factory. 

Social psychologists who are willing to surge through a difficult style 
and terminology and an amateurish metaphysics will find in Dr. Burrow’s 
volume much that is strange, much that is weak, but also much that is 
exciting. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Sociology. By WiLson D. WALLIs. New York: 
A. A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xv-+433. $3.50. 

The Science of Society. By Witt1aM GRAHAM SUMNER and 
ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1927. Vol. I, pp. xxxii+734. $4.00. 

The reviewer can remember being told over ten years ago, when he 
was a student in an advanced undergraduate class that Professor Sumner 
had left uncompleted a work on “The Science of Society,” and that his 
disciple and successor, Professor Keller, was engaged in finishing the 
preparation of the work for the press. Doubtless many other of the 
younger members of the sociological guild have had similar experiences. 
It is therefore an event of no small interest to American sociologists that 
the long-promised treatise has finally appeared in three thick volumes 
with a volume of “cases.’”’ Only the first of these four volumes was sup- 
plied for this review; the table of contents of the whole work, however, 
is printed at the beginning of Volume I, so that one is enabled at the 
start to get a view of the general plan of the whole. Obviously a review 
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in moderate compass of so massive a production as this can only record 
impressions and point to a few general characteristics of the book in 
question. 

Those who are familiar with Sumner’s Folkways and Keller’s So- 
cietal Evolution will probably be little surprised by any important feature 
of this more inclusive treatise; as was to be expected, it is the logical out- 
growth of the authors’ previously enunciated views. Professor Keller has 
set forth in his Preface some of the interesting facts as to the respective 
contributions of the two authors to the final product. Here he exposes 
one fact which will not be news to many readers: that it is primarily to 
him that we owe the conception of evolution in the mores, “an idea im- 
plicitly recognized in Sumner’s writings, but explicitly denied by him.” 
In this final product, indeed, he makes adjustment the key word, and he 
further states that some knowledge of the Darwinian concept is prereq- 
uisite to an undertaking of the content of these volumes. Among the 
interesting features of the main plan of the work may be mentioned (1) 
the extensive use of ethnological materials, after the fashion set in Folk- 
ways, (2) the use of a theory of population, under the title “The Man- 
Land Ratio,” as the point of departure for the entire discussion, and (3) 
the arrangement of the main content in divisions corresponding to the 
major institutions of human society. Of such major institutions the au- 
thors find four classes, (I) institutions of self-maintenance, (Il) those 
of societal self-perpetuation, including marriage and the family, (III) 
those of religion in the broadest sense, and (IV) those of societal self- 
gratification, including more or less unrelated societal forms or pleasure- 
seeking and ostentation. 

A fundamental characteristic of the Sumner and Keller treatise, 
which is at the same time characteristic of one class of sociological works 
as contrasted with another, can be brought out by comparing it with a 
much more modest and elementary volume which has also just come from 
the press, An Introduction to Sociology, by Wilson D. Wallis, professor 
of anthropology and sociology in the University of Minnesota. The con- 
trast is the more striking because Professor Wallis is an anthropologist 
by training and therefore resembles Sumner and Keller in his use of 
ethnological materials as a basis and source of illustrations for his outline 
of sociology. Briefly, the distinction is that in the Sumner and Keller 
Science of Society the idea of an evolutionary trend dominates the treat- 
ment of the subject matter throughout; while Wallis tends to regard 
social phenomena as susceptible of description without reference to the 
time of their occurrence or their place in a serial order of development. 
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Wallis has one section, of some fifty pages only, dealing with “The Trend 
of Social Development,” whereas he devotes over one hundred pages to 
the discussion of “Factors Influencing Group Life,” factors which are 
treated as universal and independent to some extent of time sequence. 

Both of these books will doubtless be welcomed as teaching helps in 
college and university courses in sociology. One wonders, however, how 
generally teachers will desire to use as the textbook for a course a book 
which is at the same time so massive in itself and so doctrinaire in its 
presentation of theories as is the Sumner and Keller Sicence of Society. 
It is an interesting testimony to the influence which Professor Sumner 
exercised over his students at Yale that the completion of the Science of 
Society at this time was made possible owing in part to contributions to 
the expense of preparation made by the members of the Sumner Club. 
We recall the theme which Professor Odum has developed in his Masters 
of Social Science, that in their present stage of development the social 
sciences need to be studied with reference to the lives of the men who 
have contributed most to them. 

Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The British Coal Dilemma. By Isapor LuBIN and HELEN Ever- 
ETT. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+370. $2.50. 

Industrial Combinations and Public Policy. By Myron W. Wat- 
KINS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xix+-316. 
$2.50. 

British coal, it seems, is the sick industry of Europe. The mechanical 
methods used in the mines are antiquated and inefficient. Other handi- 
caps are due to diminishing returns through the exhaustion of many of 
the better seams and pits. The output per miner is low as compared with 
that of other countries; it is also decreasing. These conditions are cru- 
cial as concerns the commercial réle of England, for her international 
position has been founded upon coal. The industrial development and 
rapid exploitation of mines by former customers and the substitution 
of oil and electricity for coal increase the difficulty. 

The coal industry is poorly integrated with England; industrial or- 
ganization, profits based on excessive capital invested in mines are jeop- 
ardized, while unrest and strikes result from the unemployment of min- 
ers. Employers, adhering to the dogmas which support their interests, 
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insist upon the traditional solutions for competitive handicaps: placing 
the burden upon the laborers and resorting to keen practices in bargain- 
ing. They deny the incompetence of their management and the per- 
manence of the adverse international position in which the coal industry 
has been placed. The volume outlines the history of the industry, includ- 
ing the early use of the steam engine (beginning in 1702), the relation 
of coal to English industrial expansion, the era of boom, and the subse- 
quent depression due to outside forces, the cumulative unrest, and the 
events of the “Great Strike.” 

There can be no “science” of the coal problem. The study of such a 
many-sided question involves phases of social life which require the use 
of varied methodologies; but the authors give information which is in- 
dispensable to the understanding of a very significant social situation. 

The foregoing account of the British coal industry, contrasts sharply 
with those phases of industrial organization reviewed by Watkins. The 
title of his book fairly indicates its contents. In general it deals with the 
economies of central control, with laws, and social policies. His historical 
analysis concludes: “In the relative extent of individualism and of vol- 
untary association the degree of centralization and decentralization of 
control has fluctuated greatly from time to time. ... . These fluctua- 
tions appear . . . . to have occurred with a regularity which suggests 
that they were subject to deep-lying forces of a permanent character.” 
Later he states, “Artificial factors, rather than fundamental economic 
forces, were responsible for the trust movement.” The objective causes 
assigned are the passing of the frontier, the decline of the interest rate, 
machine production, and expansion of the market. The motives for 
trust formation are found to be primary and secondary. The primary 
motive is “a remorseless sort of profit-seeking.” Secondary motives are 
the desires to effect economies in production and distribution of com- 
modities and tactical advantages in conflict with competitors. A study 
of four combinations results in the conclusion that there are degrees of 
“good” and “bad” trusts. The development of the common law into 
statutes is traced in connection with three phases of the “doctrines” 
relating to competition. The author believes that it is sound economic 
policy to foster competition in trade and industry everywhere except in 
public service industries. Appendixes give suggestions for further study 
and list the industrial consolidations during 1890-1904. 

E. T. 
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Primitive Man as Philosopher. By Paut Rapin. With a foreword 
by JoHN Dewey. New York and London: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1927. Pp. xii+401. $3.00. 

Dr. Radin’s volume cannot help suggesting the books of Lévy-Bruhl: 
they were certainly often in Dr. Radin’s mind as he wrote. His materials 
and his conclusions are totally different from those of the French phi- 
losopher. Yet the two contributions are in a sense complementary. Al- 
though containing almost diametrically opposed views of primitive men- 
tality, in a way they carry on the same work. 

This is because Lévy-Bruhl’s materials have come to be understood 
otherwise than as he wished them to be interpreted. The examples of 
“prelogical thinking,” instead of piling up the evidence for a different sort 
of primitive mind, kept suggesting analogous examples from civilized 
behavior. When this sort of thinking was by Lévy-Bruhl made a definite 
variety and given a name, its existence came to be more clearly recog- 
nized in civilized society. It therefore appeared that the kind of think- 
ing (participation) which had been most definitely associated with primi- 
tive peoples occurred also among civilized peoples. 

What Lévy-Bruhl did by inadvertence for this point, Dr. Radin does 
most advertently for the complementary proposition. His work goes on 
to show that that kind of thinking—reflective, systematic, objective— 
which has been considered most definitely to characterize civilized men- 
tality occurs also among primitives. The precise antithesis to prelogical 
thinking is scientific thinking, but Dr. Radin is concerned, not with 
practical behavior, but with reflective thinking for its own sake. 

The principal thesis is that in every group there is a smaller number 
of intellectuals who consider critically the experiences of the individual 
and endeavor to reduce them to some philosophic system. Within primi- 
tive groups there is the same range of ability and temperament as with 
us. Most are practical men of action. But a few are born thinkers. 
These individuals make objective formulations of ethical principles, re- 
flect upon the inevitability of death, write poetry, conceive of retribution 
and tragedy almost in the Greek manner, and work out philosophic 
systems for the satisfaction philosophy gives. The documentary evidence 
for these formulations Dr. Radin finds in many myths, poems, and ex- 
planatory systems which here and there have been collected by ethnolo- 
gists who have been largely preoccupied by the everyday life of the 
common man. The body of the book consists of a striking collection of 
such reflective formulations. The Winnebago, as might be expected, con- 
tribute the largest share, but there are also examples from other Ameri- 
can tribes and from African and Polynesian ethnology. 
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The contrast between the man of thought and the man of action 
which is made again and again raises several interesting questions. Dr. 
Radin suggests that the All-Father concept and the culture-hero of trick- 
ster type represent the objectification of these two contrasting personali- 
ties. In this view, therefore, there can be no question as to the priority 
of monotheism over other religious forms; monotheism is a philosophic 
expression of a type of behavior which is always present in all societies. 
Historical accident may merely make it an official religion. 

It will be anticipated from what has already been said that Dr. Radin 
regards primitive society, not as the automatic repetition of unvaried 
custom, but rather as the constant interaction of personalities in a seek- 
ing for prestige and an avoidance of ridicule. This part of the book is 
interesting too, but the viewpoint has been recently elaborated with 
greater felicity by Malinowski. 
RoBERT REDFIELD 
UnIversITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Am a Woman—and a Jew. By LEAH Morton. New York: J. H. 


Sears & Co., 1926. Pp. 362. $2.50. 

I, the Jew. By Maurice SAMUEL. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1927. Pp. viii+275. 

An American Saga. By Cart CHRISTIAN JENSEN. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. 219. $2.50. 

The documents which most adequately describe the personal and 
subjective aspects of “Americanization” have been written by Jewish 
immigrants. The first and the most widely read of these was Mary An- 
tin’s The Promised Land. The first two volumes with which this review is 
concerned are not precisely immigrant autobiographies. They are not 
even, in the strict sense, autobiographies at all, but rather reflections 
upon the experiences of immigrants not of the first but of the second gen- 
eration. What they reflect, then, is not the first flush of enthusiasm which 
the space and freedom of American life frequently stimulates in the im- 
migrant, but rather the disillusionment and malaise of the second genera- 
tion, in whom the hopes of the first have not been realized. 

The story of Leah Morton is that of a Jewish woman who married an 
American husband, but was never able to make herself at home in the 
new social milieu into which her marriage launched her. 

Maurice Samuel’s book /, the Jew, on the other hand, describes the 
spiritual wanderings of one who was compelled to face the paradox of 
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being at once an Englishman and a Jew. The difficulties which he en- 
countered led him, as they have led so many others, to seek in Zionism 
an escape from his moral dilemma. This led him to turn his back upon 
reform Judaism, the motivating force behind which he says is “the desire 
of Jews to look more like their neighbors.” But the same experience 
which led him to criticism of reformed Judaism has given him a new 
point of view from which to look at Christianity, itself a kind of reformed 
Judaism. It is significant, he thinks, that it was Saul of Tarsus, a Ro- 
man citizen and an assimilated Jew, who first “carried Christianity out- 
side the ranks of the Jewish people. But Saul, like all ‘mission’ Jews, 
failed to understand the secret of nationalism and sought to preserve in 
an international terminology that which had consistent meaning only 
when understood in its nationalist setting.” 

The outcome of this discussion is neither clear nor convincing, but 
it is interesting to know what an emancipated Jew is thinking about when 
he becomes a Zionist. 

Carl Christian Jensen’s An American Saga is a book of a different 
sort. It is, so to speak, a story of discovery and conquest. It is signif- 
icant not so much for the light it throws upon the inner life of the im- 
migrant as for what it reveals of the condition of life in America. Jensen 
has a keen zest for adventure, and he has found it no less in the slums 
and in the odd corners of America, urban and rural, into which his chang- 
ing fortunes have thrown him, than he has upon the seas, to which he 
ran away as a boy. 

It is evident that in spite of all the work and all the investigations of 
our social agencies there are still vast areas of our complex common life 
with which our students of social life are as yet but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed. It is in such personal records as these, of men who have known this 
life intimately, who have felt it keenly, and have known how to describe 
it vigorously and sincerely, that students must look for their accounts of 
unexplored America. 

Rospert E. Park 
University OF CHICAGO 


The National Budget System. With Suggestions for Its Improve- 
ment. By W. F. WittoucHBy. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+343. $3.00. 

Students of administration are again indebted to the Institute for 

Government Research for this admirable review of five years’ experience 

and achievement of federal budget and financial practice. Dr. Willough- 
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by deals with the record, not merely from the narrow technical stand- 
point of budget technique, but also from the standpoint of the broader 
implications of the relations between president and congress, of the ad- 
ministrative position of the president, and of his relation to the depart- 
ments. The author thus illustrates, perhaps more effectively than ever 
before, the real significance of the budget from the broad point of view 
of public administration. 

The five major divisions of the book deal, in order, with the history 
of the budget, formulation of the budget, action by Congress, execution 
of the budget, and suggestions for improvement. In all divisions there 
is frequent citation from the official documents, and in appendixes will be 
found, not merely the budget and accounting act, but also the hitherto 
uncollected executive orders and budget circulars, and the House and 
Senate rules governing budget procedure. 

One of the most interesting passages of the volume is that in which 
Dr. Willoughby describes the efforts of bureau chiefs to circumvent the 
president’s budget by newspaper propaganda and other informal means. 
Here the author lifts the veil to reveal an exciting glimpse of things as 
they are; but for the most part he restricts himself to the use of material 
available in the official records. This he has organized with clarity and 
precision. 

The most significant contribution of the new order, inaugurated by 
General Dawes and effectively developed by General Lord, is clearly the 
final establishment of an adequate administrative control of the business 
operations of government through the Bureau of the Budget. No one 
who reads this volume can fail to be impressed with the range of influ- 
ence and power which now vests in this Bureau. Not alone in the prepa- 
ration and submission of estimates, but equally in the day-by-day con- 
trol of expenditures and the co-ordination of work, the Bureau exercises 
powers of the greatest administrative importance. 

Among the suggestions for improvements, which the author insists 
should not obscure the sound basis of the system, are (1) consolidation 
of other general administrative agencies with the Bureau of the Budget, 
(2) the development of supplementary budgets for quasi-independent 
government corporations, (3) improvement of the appropriation system, 
(4) improvement of the accounting and reporting system, and (5) the 
reorganization of the executive branch of the government. 

The mechanics of budget and financial technique are now close to 
the high standards which should be expected. The ultimate value of the 
machinery depends, however, as Dr. Willoughby indicates, on the pur- 
poses of the men who cause it to move. The author takes occasion to 
praise both officials and Congressmen for their efforts to operate the 
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new system in the spirit as well as the letter. In this book it was no part 
of his task to delve into the web of economic, administrative, and politi- 
cal considerations which make a budget; but we may cherish the hope 
that one day this distinguished student of public affairs will draw on 
his unrivaled store of information to picture for us the major strategy of 
budget-making and budget execution. Then will budgets really live. 
LEonarRD D. Wuite 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia. By A. A. Taytor. 
Washington: Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, 1926. Pp. iv-+-300. $2.00. 

Negro Labor in the United States, 1850-1925. By CHARLEs H. 
WEsLEY, Po.D. New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. xiii 


+343. 

The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, like the volume that 
preceded it by the same author, The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction, is primarily an attempt to tell the story of reconstruc- 
tion from the point of view of the freedmen, who were at once its bene- 
ficiaries and its victims. The history of this episode has been written in 
the past as if the problem were one for which political wisdom should 
have found a satisfactory solution. It is one of the assumptions of cur- 
rent political philosophy that every political and social problem can be 
and should be solved by some legislative formula or administrative de- 
vice. It is one of the fundamental assumptions of our romantic and ideal- 
istic conception of life that human nature is infinitely perfectible and all 
that is necessary in any situation is to find the appropriate magic formula. 

In recent years, however, our political philosophers have been forced 
more and more to the conclusion that in making our reforms we must 
reckon with fundamental human nature; and not only that, but with the 
particular form of that fundamental human nature which history has 
given it. In regard to the events of reconstruction after the Civil War, 
there is now a pretty general conviction abroad that Congress was deal- 
ing with forces which were bound in the long run to work themselves out 
in their own peculiar and predestined ways, no matter what direction 
they were given at the moment. 

It is considerations of this sort which make Taylor’s study interest- 
ing, since it is an account not merely of reconstruction legislation and its 
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immediate consequences, but of changes in the more fundamental aspects 
of Negro life which emancipation initiated; the movement of the Negro 
population (1) to the new territory and the new industries in the South- 
west, (2) to the northern cities; the evolution of the Negro laborer; the 
struggle to achieve an efficient scheme of Negro education, and the grad- 
ual emergence of a bi-racial organization in which the Negro tends to 
occupy somewhat the same position in the South as an immigrant group 
not yet fully assimilated occupies in the North. 

Charles H. Wesley’s Negro Labor in the United States is in some 
sense a supplement and a sequel to Taylor’s studies of reconstruction. It 
is an attempt not so much to describe as to chronicle the economic prog- 
ress of the masses of the Negro race in the United States. “It is,” as the 
author says, “a picture of group evolution and of group struggle.” It is, 
however, a picture fully documented. No other study of Negro-Amer- 
icans has brought together in so brief a space so large a mass of factual 
material. No sources of information which seem likely to throw light on 
the Negro’s contribution to industry and the material aspects of Ameri- 
can civilization have been neglected. The result is an impressive body 
of facts exhibiting the slow but steady rise of the Negro in industry, skill, 
and thrift. 


Rosert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Foreign Rights and Interests in China. By WEsTEL W. WILLOUGH- 
BY. 2 vols. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. xxxvi 


+543; xvii+-610. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1920, soon after the Peace 
Conference, and was at once recognized as the standard treatise on the 
legal relations of China and the Powers. It is an exhaustive and acute 
analysis of the materials to be found in the treaties and other documents 
collected and published by Hertslet, Rockhill, MacMurray, and in 
treatises such as those by Morse, Koo, Overlach, and Tyau. The author’s 
extensive personal experience as legal adviser to the Chinese Republic 
in 1916-17, and as expeit to the Chinese delegation at various interna- 
tional conferences gives him more than ordinary opportunities for ap- 
praising the real significance of the legal documents. The interest is, 
however, essentially legal, and little attention is paid to the underlying 
social and economic forces which are rapidly modifying the situation in 
China. 
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The second edition of this work appeared in 1927, immediately after 
the abortive tariff conference. It is almost double the size of the first 
one, and the order of treatment has been very greatly changed. Much 
material has been taken from two books published by the author in the 
interim, China at the Conference (1922), and Opium as an International 
Problem (1925). The addition and incorporation of this new material 
has required the subdivision of many of the former chapters; thus “Ex- 
tra-territoriality,” formerly treated in one chapter, now occupies six; 
“Commercial Interests and the Tariff” has expanded to three chapters; 
“Concessions,” “The Open Door,” and “Japanese Interests in Shan- 
tung” are also expanded to three chapters each. Thus there are now 
forty-three chapters as against twenty in the first edition. The inter- 
esting tables of loans and revenues of the Chinese government which ap- 
peared as appendixes in the first edition have been omitted. As the 
author stated, the preparation of such a table is at best uncertain, and 
doubtless, in the unrest which has prevailed since 1920, to bring it up 
to date would have been almost impossible. 

The author notes in the Preface that the second edition states more 
explicitly the “situation of China as vis @ vis the other powers.”’ The tone 
of the book, however, is still essentially legalistic, the dynamic forces in 
the situation receiving little attention. 

For students of international law and diplomacy the book is invalu- 
able; for students of the dynamic forces in international relations it of- 
fers some useful material. It does what it sets forth to do in an extremely 
able manner, and will be welcomed by numerous readers who have been 
unable to acquire the first edition because of the rapidity with which it 
went out of print. 

Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The South Africans. By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. 287. $3.50. 

Since Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies, no other book on Afri- 
ca has been written that is at once so informing, so understanding of all 
the different human factors involved, and so easy to read as The South 
Africans. It has all the literary charm and suspensive interest of drama. 
It is a sequel, in fact, to God’s Stepchildren and Mary Glenn, in which 
the author dealt with the same theme, in the form of fiction. The South 
Africans, in substance, is an exposé of South Africa’s race problem. 
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However, it states present conditions in the larger context of South Afri- 
can history. 

The characters in the drama of South African life include: (1) the 
Boers, the original European settlers; (2) the English, who outside of 
Natal are interested mainly in the mines of Kimberley and the Trans- 
vaal; (3) the Jews, to whom South Africa was at one time a promised 
land; (4) the Asiatics, including a few Chinese and a large and increas- 
ing population of East Indians; (5) the half-caste, of whom there are 
several types, each maintaining, so far as practicable, its own separate 
cultural life. The most numerous of these are the Cape people, who are 
the product, racially and culturally, of the long association of the white 
invaders with the black slaves—a very mixed people, including stocks 
that were originally Malay and Hottentot as well as European. (6) 
Finally, there are the Kaffirs, which includes numerous distinct and hos- 
tile tribes, but grouped together because, while they have been con- 
quered, they have not yet been assimilated. 

It is the struggles of these different racial and cultural elements, liv- 
ing together in some sort of symbiosis, to become a society, that domi- 
nates other political, social, and economic interests in South Africa. Un- 
der the influence of the nationalist party, of which General Hertzog is 
leader, drastic measures are now being taken to deal with the problem. 
No one seems to believe that this program presents a permanent solution, 
but in view of the interest which race problems have assumed in every 
part of the world, the South African experiment is followed with keen 
interest. The value of the present volume is that it gives a lucid, sym- 
pathetic, and apparently unbiased picture of what the situation and the 
problem actually are. 

Rosert E. Park 
University oF CIcaco 


Why Stop Learning? By DorotHy CANFIELD FIsHER. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xii+301. $2.00. 

Why Stop Learning? is an interesting popular discussion of the vari- 
ous experiments in adult education, pedagogical and otherwise. Mrs. 
Fisher observes that the Three R’s are not adequate enough preparation 
for the complexities of life to be called “education”; nor, indeed, is an 
academic secondary school and college curriculum, which can only be 
hung around the neck as a personal ornament. 

For one thing, our machine-made civilization, with its ever increas- 
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ing specialization in business and industry, requires an even more spe- 
cialized and technical knowledge of the “man on the job” as the price 
of successful adjustment. The correspondence school has sprung up as 
a consequence. Unhampered by blue-sky laws, it enrols yearly two mil- 
lion persons, 95 per cent of whom study purely utilitarian subjects di- 
rected to more skill in work. Corporations have organized schools for 
their employees. The school of the National Cash Register Company is 
typical of these many experiments in “pointed” education. The univer- 
sity, through home study and extension departments, has also entered 
the field of adult education. Of its 200,000 extension students, 75 per 
cent are teachers. 

The industrial society has snatched away three-fourths of all its 
occupations which formerly filled the lives of women in the home. Not 
knowing what to do with themselves in “homes” emptied by offices of 
their husbands, by schools of their children, and by factories and pro- 
fessional experts of their traditional vital occupations, women have 
turned increasingly to clubs, until today the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs numbers nearly three million members. In a primitive com- 
munity the whole technique of living is imparted in the common lore. 
But today knowledge of life is in the hands of the expert. The woman’s 
club is one of many attempts on the part of the layman to take up this 
cultural lag. 

The story Mrs. Fisher tells will prove interesting to those who feel 
that with the passing of the community and the ascendancy of the public 
the salvation of our common life depends upon intelligent participation. 
The less sanguine, however, will see in much adult education merely a 
device for the propagation of those standardized reactions Lippmann so 
aptly termed “stereotypes” which will make the mass the more ame- 
nable to the exploitation of the advertiser and the influence of the crowd. 

HARVEY ZORBAUGH 

New York UNIVERSITY 


Social Currents in Japan: With Special Reference to the Press. By 
Harry EMERSON WILDES, PH.D. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. ix+ 391. $3.15, postpaid. 

Of all the institutions which modern Japan has taken over from the 
Western world, none, perhaps, was and is more foreign to the feudal 
spirit and tradition of that country than a free press. That makes its 
history peculiarly interesting. 
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The press situation in Japan, as elsewhere in the Orient, is in some 
respects peculiar. There is in Japan, as in America, a foreign as well as 
a native press. But there is this difference: In Japan the foreign press is 
conducted not by adopted citizens who have retained their foreign forms 
of speech, but by aliens who maintain a foreign allegiance and a lively 
sense of solidarity with the country of their birth. Not only that, but 
this foreign press, which is published for the most part in the English 
language, has assumed, from the days of extrality, when Japan was more 
or less under the tutelage of Western powers, a tone of superiority and 
has claimed a right to speak about foreign and domestic affairs with a 
candor and a directness which is hardly permissible in the native press. 

What complicates the situation still further is the fact that these 
papers have been edited for the most part by men who are or have been 
foreign correspondents of the English and the American newspapers, and 
most of the news in regard to Japan which is sent abroad is copied di- 
rectly from the columns of these papers. As Japan has with difficulty 
succeeded in gaining and maintaining her independence and is still great- 
ly concerned about her status in the concert of the European powers, 
these foreign newspapers and the influence which, directly and indirectly, 
they exert, have created a problem with the perplexities of which the 
Japanese statesmen have not always known how to deal. They have 
sought to deal with it in various ways, sometimes by subsidizing the for- 
eign press to secure protection against adverse criticism, sometimes by 
setting up and maintaining a foreign press conducted by the Japanese 
themselves. It is partly in the effort to meet this situation that the Jap- 
anese have established press bureaus in America and in England, and 
have gone to the length, at various times, of publishing supplements in 
foreign papers in order to create an opinion in foreign countries favorable 
to Japan. 

This is the story which Professor Wildes has told under the title 
Social Currents in Japan. The book, however, is something more serious, 
more interesting and significant than its title suggests. It is a rather thor- 
oughgoing and completely documented account of a peculiarly interest- 
ing and little understood situation, rather than, as might be assumed, a 
political essay based upon general observation and acquaintance with 
the people and the country. 


Rosert E. Park 
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American Medicine and the People’s Health. By Harry H. 
Moore, Public Health Economist, United States Health Serv- 
ice. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xxii+647. 

This book is “an outline with statistical data on the organization of 
medicine in the United States with special reference to the adjustment 
of medical service to social and economic change.” The absence, in pres- 
ent-day medicine, of the machinery for the utilization to the greatest so- 
cial effect of all the improved techniques, materials, personnel, and 
equipment which progress in the medical sciences has provided amounts 
to a “cultural lag.” “Remedial defects remain unremedied and ... . 
curable diseases remain uncured” because there is not the proper and 
adequate integration and co-ordination of medical services and agencies 
in the United States. “Medicine is today fundamentally individualistic.” 

Manifestations of the maladjustment of medicine to social needs 
are itemized by the author as: “the inadequacy of personnel and finan- 
cial support of official health agencies; the shortage and inaccessibility 
of personnel and equipment in private practise; the inability of the peo- 
ple to pay the cost of medical service; the extensive employment of 
inferior types of treatment; the unfairness to the private physician of 
the present system of charges; and the insufficiency of interest among 
private practitioners in preventive medicine” (p. 69). Recent attempts 
to remedy this maladjustment are the governmental services, develop- 
ment of the clinic, industrial medicine, health insurance, and other 
schemes. 

To the question, “Why has not medicine undertaken to remedy this 
lag?” Mr. Moore answers “Medicine has not yet definitely faced the 
problem. Physicians and sanitarians and others professionally concerned 
have not even come together and seriously set themselves to the task” 
(p. 364). 

The book represents an intelligent and thorough survey of the field 
of medicine in this country. The study is well organized and highly 
readable. Particularly worthy is the fact that the author offers no quick 
and easy formula for the solution of the problem of the more effective 
socialization of medicine. Certain desiderata are indicated and “prob- 
able next steps’ are set forth. The latter two-fifths of the book consti- 
tutes the appendixes, by the author and others, which supplement the 
materials in the body of the book. In Appendix 8 Mr. Moore differ- 
entiates and defines “socialized medicine” and “state medicine.” 


Ear S. JOHNSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Young Child and His Parents: A Study of One Hundred 
Cases. The Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- fe 
sota, Monograph Series No. 1. By Joseputne C. Foster, 
Pu.D., and Joun E. ANpERson, Pu.D. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, February, 1927. Pp. 190. '' 
In no way pretentious, this book must be judged according to the 

limitations of its stated purpose, which is to present brief accounts of 

many different behavior problems of children between two and six years, 
with the control methods used. Exceptional cases were barred, and an 
effort made to include histories representing the occupational classes of 

a typical city in “proportions not greatly different from those found in 

the total population.” Statistical summaries show the frequency with 

which particular problems appeared at successive ages. 

Students of child psychology and personality development are rap- 
idly discovering that they must necessarily deal, not with unit individ- 
uals, but with types of social relationship. Perhaps the most significant 
statement in this volume is the following: 

Although our original purpose in collecting the hundred cases presented 
hereafter was to study the normal child and to gain some insight into the 
types of reaction which he shows, it became increasingly apparent as we pro- 
ceeded that what we were studying was a series of home situations, in which 
the parents played a most important part. The young child is not a thing de- 
tached and apart from his home. ... . In a very real sense he can be 
said to mirror the home situation. His difficulties, problems, and modes of 
response are not exclusively the product of his own nature, but are also the 
result of the stimulation which he is receiving from his environment. . . . . 
Frequently the reader will long to correct the parent rather than the child 
(p. 7). 


R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


Principles of Abnormal Psychology. By EpMunp S. CoNKLIN. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+457. Regular 
price, $4,50; to students, $3.60. 

Books on abnormal psychology now appear with a frequency which 
indicates that this subject is well into the stages of textbook writing and 
popularization. Professor Conklin’s Principles of Abnormal Psychology 
is a textbook, although it does not miss by far the second of the two 
stages. Further, a bifurcation can be made between authors who write 
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textbooks because they are specialists in the field and those who write 
because they are interested in the field. Professor Conklin seems to fall 
in the latter division. 

A wide but conventional scope is covered by the volume. Illusions, 
hallucinations, memory abnormalities, distorted thinking, psychoses, 
psychoneuroses, “shell shock,” multiple personality, the mental complex 
and its analysis, hypnotism, spiritistic behavior, sleep, dreams, mental 
effects of drugs, feeblemindedness, genius—all these are included, and 
each is given a separate chapter. Their treatment, however, presents just 
so many separate essays. One seeks in vain for some central thread which 
will tie them together, or portray the author’s conceptual approach or 
system. It soon develops that Professor Conklin has no system of ab- 
normal psychology to present; indeed, further, that he has no theories 
of his own to propose on the separate topics. What he has given, after 
brief descriptions of the acceptable facts on each topic, are statements 
of different points of view, together with occasional criticisms which one 
feels that he has garnered mainly through his readings. The result is 
a modest presentation, interesting and undistorted, but not penetrating. 
It makes no novel approach, contains no suggestions as to new interpre- 
tations, places no emphasis on new factors. It is far from beginning as 
thought-provoking, fascinating, and thorough as is the volume of Mc- 
Dougall on this subject. If the work is not brilliant or penetrating, it 
does have to its merit a balanced and undogmatic tone which one rarely 
encounters in most of the literature on abnormal psychology. As an in- 
troductory text for undergraduate students the volume is unquestionably 
worth while; in itself it makes no contributions to theory. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

Untversity oF CHICAGO 


Three Wise Men of the East and Other Lectures. By ArTHUR J. 
Topp. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1927. 
Pp. viii-+240. $2.50. 

The three wise men of the East, Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath 
Tagore, and Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, symbolize three Oriental attitudes 
toward the Western civilization. Gandhi is strongly opposed to the 
materialistic civilization of the West as symbolized in lawyers, doctors, 
and railroads. Poverty is to him India’s chief problem, but the real 
remedy is the charka, the spinning-wheel. Tagore, however, refuses to 
spin, thinks it a waste of time, and tries to rehabilitate Indian village 
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life by developing a variety of Indian industries, i.e., by improving ma- 
terial conditions. He sees the salvation of India, not in boycotting the 
West, but in utilizing Western ideas for self-help. But he is far from an 
ardent follower of Western civilization. He maintains a critical attitude 
and points out that a nation will be a great world-power only when it gives 
the world permanent gifts of the spirit. Otherwise national prosperity 
and political power die with it. Sir J. C. Bose is in a sense the prince 
of materialists. His main interest is not philosophy or religion, but 
radio-activity and plant physiology. In him Western science finds a real 
disciple and promoter. 

The other two lectures deal with “The Impact of Industry on the 
Orient” and “Educational Ferment in the East.” A cross-section view 
of industrial and educational situations of Japan, China, and India is 
presented in a systematic and sympathetic manner. 

While Professor Todd states that his essays make no pretension to 
being anything more than opinion, a careful reader will discover in them 
a mine of information which is accurate, and frequently statistical. The 
reviewer disagrees with him only at one point; when he says that in 
China there is no common language except English (p. 175). This re- 
minds the reviewer of the story of a Polish immigrant who wrote back 
to her relatives informing them that in America everyone talked Polish. 
The truth is that the number of Chinese who can speak English and can 
“translate into Chinese” Prof. Todd’s “book on progress” is extremely 
small as compared with the number of those who can speak and under- 
stand Mandarin, which is fast becoming a national spoken language. 
No one needs to be reminded that China, unlike India, has a written 
language which is understood by all who can read. 


Cutnc Wu 


Untversity or CHICAGO 


Environment and Race: A Study of the Evolution, Migration, Set- 
tlement and Status of the Races of Man. By GrirFitH Tay- 
Lor. London: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. xv-+354. 
$6.50. 

Griffith Taylor, who is head of the Department of Geography in the 
University of Sydney, Australia, first presented his conclusions on the 
migrations of man and his predictions of man’s future distribution on 
the basis of hypothetical climatic change and effects in the American 
Geographical Review (1919 and 1921). These provoked the mordant 
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comment of Carl Sauer, himself a geographer, that the author had gone 
to limits “which Ratzel in his most exuberantly speculative moments 
could scarcely have attained.” The book under review is an amplifica- 
tion of these articles. 

There is no doubt about the scholarship of the author in his own 
field. He seems, however, to be unaware of the existence of anthropo- 
logical material that completely upsets his basic classifications. As a 
geographer he has attempted to deal with a subject which is at first 
charmingly refreshing but becomes distressing when one recognizes the 
author’s insufficient orientation in the literature of the field. He makes 
the independent discovery of “the danger of trusting language as a key 
to race,” a matter long since accepted as obvious by trained anthropolo- 
gists, but he persists in using language classifications to designate races, 
causing the utmost confusion in his presentation. He accepts the classi- 
cal hypothesis of the stability of races and traces affiliation through six 
criteria: hair type, face breadth, nasal index, stature, pigmentation, and 
cephalic index, the latter of which he considers “the best single test of 
race,” showing no knowledge of the data of Boas and others indicating 
its instability. He projects the great “Law of Zonal Evolution,” that 
primitive forms are found precisely where they did not evolve; and that 
the center of evolution is where the stimuli were strongest and where the 
latest form now occupies the summit of a series of buried “layers of evi- 
dence” arranged in the same order as the zones”; but his proof is by no 
means conclusive. 

BERNHARD J. STERN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Economics of Small Holdings. A Study Based on a Survey of 
Small-Scale Farming in Carmarthenshire. By EpGAR THOMAS, 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, University of 
Oxford. With Preface by C. S. ORwin. Cambridge: Univer- 

sity Press, 1927. Pp. xii-+132. 

This study, which is similar to many formerly published as research 
bulletins by the farm management specialists of the United States, dis- 
cusses the problem of the advisability of large or small-scale farming for 
England. It attempts to replace the “damnable iteration” of those ad- 
vocating a certain type of agriculture by “facts” as to the relative profit- 
ableness of large and small peasant farms, when allowances for returns 
to “capital invested” and for family labor are deducted. It consists of 
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an introduction which discusses the theoretical arguments for large or 
small holdings, an analysis of the returns to a number of small farmers 
in Carmarthenshire, Wales, and an appendix which summarizes the 
results of similar studies in certain countries on the continent. A good 


bibliography is attached. 
By the system of analysis used (one which is rapidly disappearing a 
in the United States) the author arrives at the conclusion that all except by 


the milk-selling holdings are losing money (Table XX XIX), and that 
the earnings of these families are about the same as those of the agri- 
cultural laborer (p. 99). These conclusions are made in the face of the s 
results of the studies by James Duff and Godfrey Thompson in Northum- i 
berland and Hector MacDonald on the Isle of Wight, which show there 
is considerable difference in the native ability of the English Agricul- 
tural laborer and the English farmer. It is an open question as to wheth- 
er or not this system of analysis used by the English agricultural econo- 3 
mists is based on sound economics. The concepts of “opportunity cost” d 
and production valuation, as well as those economic principles under- 
lying the combination of the factors of production, seem almost foreign " 
to this analysis. “Exact facts” based on wrong analysis may be as mis- ; 
leading as the “damnable iteration” of the philosopher. 

Car.E C. ZIMMERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Thomas Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democracy. By Mary 
AGNES Best. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 
X+413. $3.50. 

The terms prophet and martyr applied to Tom Paine strike me not 
so much as description as decoration, something hung on him, but which 
did not exactly belong. Paine was by constitution a radical and a re- 
former, and he lived in the age of reason, when romantic notions in re- 
gard to the unlimited perfectibility of human nature were in fashion. He 
was a Quaker as well as a rebel, and that, no doubt, meant that he was to 
fight his battles with the pen rather than the sword. He was predestined, 
it seems, in the stirring events in which he participated, to play the réle 
of a pamphleteer. 

He arrived in America on the eve of the Revolution. He made the 
cause of the colonies a theme for a rhetorical outburst that roused Amer- 
ica like the blast of a trumpet, and mobilized it as nothing before that 
time had succeeded in doing, for collective action. 
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After the war was over, like the soldier of fortune that he was, Paine 
wandered back to Europe in search of further adventures. He found 
these in the French Revolution, which was in some sense a sequel to our 
own. In France he played a réle not unlike that which he had played in 
America. Eventually returning to America, he lived the life of a recluse 
and an eccentric, in the home that Congress had provided him, in New 
Rochelle. He died in 1809, at 59 Grove Street, Greenwich Village, New 
York. 

It was as pamphleteer rather than as prophet and politician that 
Paine figures in American history. The pamphleteer was the predecessor 
of the editorial writer, and Paine’s place is in the history of the news- 
paper. 

RoBeErt E. Park 

University oF CHICAGO 


Algeria from Within. By R. V. C. Boptry. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 

Merril Co., 1927. Pp. 308. $4.00. 

This dignified guidebook is written by a business man who has 
spent considerable time in picturesque and interesting Algeria. Much 
of that time he has been associated with the native population. His 
point of view is that of the more intelligent tourist. The first half of the 
book attempts to give a general background of history, geography, and 
French administration of the region, as well as the language, beliefs, 
and religion of the Arab and Berber inhabitants. 

The last half of Algeria from Within is devoted to towns and oases 
for the tourist to visit. It is lacking in detail and does not give the read- 
er an adequate idea of the real beauty, the vivid contrast of monotony 
and variety which is really Algeria and the Sahara. Mr. Bodley passes 
over the picturesque region of Bougie on the coast with a single para- 
graph beginning, ‘“Bougie has a Spanish aspect but is in itself not par- 
ticularly interesting.” But it is here that thousands of white-robed and 
turbaned worshipers come every year at the end of the fast of Ramadan 
to pray in unison, a sight interesting even to an anthropologist. The 
author passes rapidly over the Kabylie with its villages of tile-roofed 
houses perched on the tops of mountains. Kabylie is a region as varied, 
as interesting, as restful and fascinating as the Sahara, and deserves as 
much recognition from the tourist. 

In the chapter “A Few Sketches of Arab Life” the author tells a 
little of his actual experiences and becomes really interesting. A book 
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written in the vein of this chapter would be more valuable than what has 


actually been given us. 
Atonzo W. Ponp 


CHICAGO 


Apes and Men. By Harowp Peake, F.S.A., and HERBERT JOHN 
FieurE, D.Sc. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. 


Pp. iv-+138. $2.00. 

Culture history, like evolution, has arrived at the stage of the popular 
handbook. Apes and Men is the first of a series of eight such handbooks 
announced by these authors under the general title “The Corridors of 
Time.” To judge from the titles, they will cover the prehistory of Eu- 
rope up to the Iron Age. This first volume is the most up-to-date and 
possibly the clearest short account of the beginnings of race and of cul- 
ture up to the coming of Cro-Magnon man. Excepting the introductory 
chapters, one of which is on the formation of the earth and another of 
which is a short sketch of organic evolution, the thing is done in less 
than a hundred pages and two-score illustrations. The account is char- 
acterized by the attention given to geological aspects and by the method 
of sketching the history and growth of current hypotheses. It is shown, 
for example, just how the conflicting chronologies of Paleolithic culture 
periods developed. The specialist will note the inclusion of such recent 
data as the Galilee skull, the London skull, and Miss Garrod’s find at 
Gibraltar. The authors tend to adopt the longer chronology of Sollas, so 
that Pre-Chellean and Chellean cover the first, second, and part of the 
third interglacial periods. The Foxhall site is accepted as showing man 
in Europe at the beginning of the Pleistocene, and certainly Tertiary 
eoliths are tentatively fitting into the scheme. But archaelogy is a lively 
pursuit; the book is full of “as-we-go-to-press” qualifications, and this 
up-to-date account may not be the very last word when this review ap- 


pears. 
Rospert REDFIELD 


University or CHICAGO 


The Indians of North America. 2 vols. Selected and edited by Ep- 
NA KENTON. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 
xvii+597; xiv-+579. $10.00. 

It is noz, it must be said, the Indians of North America that are here 
described, but only the tribes of the Great Lakes region together with 
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certain groups along the Mississippi. To these tribes the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were also the first ethnologists. Their accounts are original 
sources. But, although they have been published three times almost in 
full, they remained largely inacessible until Miss Kenton began to put 
abridged versions of Reuben Gold Twaites’ work of seventy-three vol- 
umes within the range of private libraries. The present work is a chrono- 
logical arrangement of extracts dealing with the Indian. Miss Kenton 
has done her work well. There are clear and abundant footnotes; geo- 
graphical and tribal names are located; and her own introduction is the 
book’s best review. 

These are the letters home of the first of a long series of American 
pioneers. Few that followed these men, with whom ethnology was an 
avocation, took such an interest in describing the life of the natives. 
Many modern ethnologists have to a much smaller degree “entered into 
the lives of the people,” in the sense of developing a réle in the primitive 
society, than did these shamans from another world. “They deliberately 
went with the savage into his wilderness, paddled for him on his water- 
ways, foraged with him for food, endured his filth, sickened with his 
diseases, and, although amazingly seldom, died his death.” Few can 
say as well as they, “This I saw, and part of this I was.” 

RoBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Occupied Haiti. Being the report of a committee of six disinter- 
ested Americans representing organizations exclusively Amer- 
ican, who, having personally studied conditions in Haiti in 
1926, favor the restoration of the independence of the Negro 
Republic. Edited by Emity GREENE BALcH. New York: 
Writers’ Publishing Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. 194. $2.00. 

This book is valuable because, by defining issues, it forms a basis 
for public discussion. 

The sources may be classed as: (1) Official reports, (2) books by 
private persons, (3) miscellaneous (articles, letters, personal interviews, 
imagination from general observation). Many important sources are 
omitted by the authors in their endeavor to state the case of the oppo- 
sition to the American occupation in Haiti. 

The argument is stated in fifteen chapters, averaging ten pages each. 
The fifteenth chapter comprises “conclusions and recommendations,” 
followed by an appendix which is based upon an international law advo- 
cated before the World War. 
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The conclusion is that the present government of Haiti, being illegal, 
and the occupation being morally and financially unsatisfactory, the hon- 
or of the United States and peace in Latin America require abrogation 
of the Treaty of 1915 and the establishment of popular government, 
followed by the negotiation of a new treaty satisfactory to both countries. 
But there is no convincing evidence that the recommendations fol- 
lowing this ideal “conclusion” would either suit conditions in Haiti or 
be satisfactory to the best interests of the United States. A study of 
the relations between the United States and Haiti before, as well as 
since, the occupation, together with a study of Haiti’s cultural conditions, 
done in a scientific way, might better illuminate the problem. 
G. R. Wrtson 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Mobility. By New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1927. Pp. xvii+-5509. 

The citation of seven hundred or more authors in the 550 pages 
of the book testify to the breadth of research upon which this treatise is 
based. Although Professor Sorokin modestly characterizes his present 
study as “a general theory of vertical mobility of individuals and social 
objects,” he presents a comprehensive treatment of social stratification 
and social change. The whole range of social research, from “cephalic in- 
dices and aristocracy,” to “wealth and its concentration,” finds a place 
within this embracing category. If there is one noticeable weakness in the 
book, it consists in this very extensive range of its materials and the 
sweeping character of its generalizations. 

The author religiously avoids the use of the data of “speech reac- 
tions” and seeks to develop his theory of the vertical shifting of popula- 
tion upon the quantitative and objective evidence of his own and others’ 
research. In what purports to be a general theory of social mobility, one 
notes the absence of any reference to the factor of race. 

ANDREW W. LIND 


UNIVERSITY oF Hawatt 


The Young Employed Girl. By HazEt GRANT OrMSBEE, PH.D., 
Carola Woerishoffer Scholar, Carola Woerishoffer Fellow, 
and Mary E. Garrett European Fellow, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. New York: The Womans Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+124. 
$1.00. 

This study of the young employed girl in Philadelphia conducted by 

Dr. Ormsbee and the seminary in social and industrial research at Bryn 
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Mawr College will be a great help to the Girl Reserve Department of 
the Y.W.C.A. and to the continuation schools in their program of educa- 
tion and recreation. The compilation of statistical data about her “at 
home, at school, at play,”’ the conclusion that there are at least four 
types of young employed girl, each of which needs to be dealt with in a 
special way, the emphasis on the individual in her many relationships in- 
dicate the point of view of the volume. 

Admirers of the method of Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish 
Peasant, and of Thrasher in The Gang, will be disappointed not to find 
this study including documents revealing the attitudes of typical young 
employed girls rather than a mere statistical tabulation of their interests 
and attitudes formulated by the investigators, whose report on the desired 


information is largely of the census variety. 
Mitprep H. McAFEE 


Kentucky CoLLEeGE FoR WOMEN 


The Foundations of Modern Civilization. By Harrison C. THom- 
As and Witt1Am A. Hamm. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1927. Pp. v+257. $0.50. 

This little book is one of a series of educational outlines. Its pur- 
pose is to popularize history among that considerable portion of the pro- 
letariat who, in spite of America’s boasted wealth, are unable or unlikely 
to pay the price demanded for the similar books of Wells, Van Loon, 
et al. 

Though of a very modest size, this volume undertakes the history 
of the world from the beginning of time to the French Revolution. For- 
ty-nine pages cover events to the fall of Rome. Page 166 brings the 
reader to the Renaissance, covering the Orient in twenty pages. Of 
course only the very highest spots are hit, and not all of them. Errors, 
though not serious ones, are to be found, but they are not numerous. 
Nowhere else is there so much real historical information within so small 
a compass, nor at so cheap a price. 

Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


Equitable Society and How to Create It. By WARREN EDWIN Bro- 
KAW. New York: Vanguard Press and the Equitist League, 
1927. Pp. viii+365. $0.50. 

This book is published jointly by the Vanguard Press and the Equi- 
tist League, under the joint publication offer of the Vanguard Press to or- 
ganizations engaged in education and propaganda in the social sciences. 
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Scientifically the book is worthless. Its economics are fantastic and its 
sociology grotesque. The Equitists are a group of muddled idealists 
who vision an automatically adjusting social order based on a universal 
labor unit of one dollar an hour. 

Yet the printing of this book is a good thing. It gives expression to 
the discontent of a group of morally earnest, though ignorant, people who 7 
rebel at certain undoubted injustices of the existing social order. The 
Vanguard Press is a sort of American equivalent of Hyde Park soap- 
boxing. Through its agency the intellectual limitations of small groups of 
reformers are exposed, and in some measure corrected while their unself- 
ish idealism is communicated to a larger public. 
Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


St. StepHEN’s COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, New York 


Modern Industry. By Ernest L. Bocart and Cartes E. Lan- 
DON. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. x-+-593. i} 
$3.75. 

“Modern industry is descriptive, not theoretical.” The authors make 
good this promise, describing well and at length various factors and 
processes of industry. The land, as the base upon which economic life 
takes place, modern invention and machine industry, transportation, and 
communication are the chief objects of discussion. In the briefer sections 
dealing with the social processes there is a mixture of sound sense as to 
the influence of tradition and other social factors which affect the wants 
and abilities of people, with naive assumptions such as “man reaches his 


highest development in regions which are subject to frost.” 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


UNIVERSITY 


Politics and Religion in Sixteenth-Century France: A Study of the 
Career of Henry of Montmorency-Damville, Uncrowned King 
of the South. By FRANKLIN CHARLES PALM, Pu.D., Univer- 
sity of California. Boston: Ginn & Co., Pp. 312. 

For the student of social change this is an interesting book. The 
study of Damville becomes a study of transitional period, the man epito- q 
mizing in his outlooks the trends of the period. The author traces the if 
development of such tendencies as religious toleration, political oppor- 
tunism as it related to political policy, the secularization of politics, and 
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the political unity of the state during the sixteenth century, particularly 
during the lifetime of Damville (1534-1614). It represents a new orien- 
tation with reference to the political process which probably could be 
matched in every Western European state of the time. It is an index of 
the transition from one type of social order to another type. The book 
is scholarly and written with literary charm. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Economics of Life Insurance. By Sotomon S. HvUEBNER, 
Pu.D., Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Dean of the American College of Life Underwriters. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xxii-+219. $2.50. 
The author of this book, in addition to discussing the economics 

of life insurance, gives us his reasons why he “believes” in life insurance. 

He attempts to estimate the pecuniary value of life, and then makes 

the plea that life should be insured on the basis of its pecuniary valua- 

tion. There is no reason why life should not be insured as consistently 
as property. If anything, there is more reason, since human life creates 


property values. The writer thinks that if his plea that all life be in- 
sured be acted upon, the economic problem for the individual will be 
solved. The book is an interesting index of our tendency in modern 
society to think in what Veblen has called “pecuniary” terms. Even 
life becomes a commercial value which can be insured. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


You Can’t Win. By Jack Brack. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1926. Pp. xi+394. $2.00. 

This is one of the few life-histories of an ex-convict that is of absorb- 
ing human interest and of real value for sociological interpretation. The 
genesis of a criminal career, his advancement in it, and finally his exodus 
from it, are simply and arrestingly told. The writer’s sense of humor and 
his insight into human nature prevent him from adopting the didactic or 
hortatory tone common to narratives of this kind, and so, paradoxically, 
enforce the lesson succinctly stated in the title of the book. 

Ernest W. BurcEss 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Juvenile Courts in the United States, Their Law and Practice. By 
HERBERT H. Lou, Pu.D. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. xvii+277. $3.00. 

This volume is an excellent exhibit of an administrative study of the 
origin, organization, and workings of the juvenile courts. Where differ- 
ences are found in juvenile-court organization and practice in various 
communities, the writer presents impartially and dispassionately the ar- 
guments for and against each side. Indeed, the reader is often in doubt 
as to the grounds on which choice between two methods of procedure 
should be made—whether by common sense, by authority, or by re- 
search. 


ERNEST W. BuRGESS 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Legal Status and Functions of the General Accounting Office 
of the National Government. By W. F. W1LLoucuey. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. xi-+193. 

This volume, together with the author’s national budget system, pre- 
sents the first comprehensive picture of existing methods of control of a 
vast social structure—the administrative branch of the United States 
Government. Far from being a study in the technique of accounting, it 
reveals issues of fundamental importance in the interrelationships of dif- 
ferent organs of government. 


L. D. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Special Day Pageants for Little People. By MARION KENNEDY 
and KATHERINE IsaBEL Bemis. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927. Pp. 48. $1.50. 

Sociologically this volume is of interest in so far as it illustrates 
the growing tendency in American life to utilize traditional festivals 
as an opportunity to “drive home a subtle and sustained lesson.” 

Oh, we’ll have a jolly nizht, 

And we'll do just what is right. (Hallowe’en.) 


Members of the male sex will be glad to know that Father’s Day is now 
recognized. 


MARGARET ParRK REDFIELD 


i 

‘ 
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Shoshone Folk Lore. By Saran OLDEN. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 97. 
This is a simple-minded little volume containing nothing of any real 
interest. The author spent some time living at the Indian School of the 
Wind River Reservation, Wyoming, and obtained her information 


through this medium. 
MARGARET REDFIELD 


CHICAGO 


Partei und Klasse im Lebensprozess der Gesellschaft. In “Forschungen 
zur Voélkerpsychologie und Soziologie.” Leipzig: Verlag von C. L. 
Hirschfeld, 1926. Pp. xii+119. M. 4.20. 


This volume is, as it were, one of the by-products of the Journal of Folk 
Psychology and Sociology, of which Dr. Richard Thurnwald, of the University 
of Berlin, is editor. It consists of five brief essays, as follows: (1) “The Prob- 
lem of the Ideology in the Materialistic (Marxian) Philosophy of History, and 
in Modern Party Systems,” by Dr. Gaston Roffenstein, of Vienna; (2) “The 
Sociology of the Party System, with Special Reference to the Swiss Democ- 
racy,” by Dr. F. Giovanoli, of Bern; (3) “The Theoretical and Economic Basis 
of Syndicalism,” by Christian Cornelissen, of Paris; (4) “Means for the 
Amelioration of the Opposition of the Classes,” by Dr. Rudolf Kobatsch, of 
Vienna; (5) “The Psychological Roots of a Party Movement [Ku Klux Klan] 
in America,” by Frank Bohn. 

What one misses in these studies is anything like a description of what 
politics is, and what political parties are. On the contrary, moreover, one has a 
sense, in what is here set down, of vague groping, in search of some frame of 
reference in which political phenomena can find a place and be conceptually 
distinguished according to type. 

In the first essay (by Roffenstein) and in the last (by Bohn) there is an 
attempt to analyze the fundamental motives which have found expression in 
the programs and in the ideology of different political groups. The other three 
papers are descriptive and historical. In all of them there is the disposition to 
describe parties in terms of classes and class interests. As a whole, they do 
little more than exhibit the fact that our attempts to deal systematically with 
political phenomena are as yet woefully inadequate and confused. 


Integralogy. By Francesco PapaLino. New York: Integrale, 1927. 


Pp. 126. 


We are told that integralogy “shall decide, case by case, through an appro- 
priate hypothesis: the course to be followed in attacking a problem, the fields 
to be observed, the desirable points of view, the choice of facts, the methods 
and organization, aiming to harmonize specialized notions of various fields with 
the general body of knowledge.” This ambitious task is to be accomplished 
through the “integrator” (which is referred to as a “sixth and most noble 
sense”), although it is not certain as to how. As applied to the “social prob- 
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lem,” the effort is to secure some unity of measurement. This is provided by 
the “ego-tens,” which is regarded as similar in character to “horse-power,” 
“candle-power,” “foot,” etc. Upon examinatior the “ego-tens” turns out to be 
merely a step in a scale of preferences. Aside rom contributing a host of new 
terms (integralogy, socio-sphere, protension-' .adient, ego-tens, ego-polic curve, 
etc.,) the author gives little in the way of .ew thought. 


Europe and Africa. Being a revised edition of Intervention and Coloniza- 
tion in Africa. By Norman Dwicut Harris. “International Pol- 
itics Series,” Volume I. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 
xviii+479. 

This volume was written in the first instance as a chapter in the story of 
the expansion of Europe, which, in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth, profoundly changed the relations of Eu- 
rope to the rest of the world. The world war has still further changed the polit- 
ical geography of Africa. The whole of Germany’s empire in Africa, compris- 
ing an area of 1,032,280 square miles changed hands. That is one item. The 
problems of colonial administration, which are difficult enough under any cir- 
cumstances, have been complicated in East Africa by extensive migration from 
India. This migration has added here, as in South East Africa, a second race 
problem to that created by the presence of European immigrants. 

The present edition of the earlier volume, published now as Volume I of 
the “International Politics Series,” is intended to bring events down to date 
and give sufficient information in regard to the changes in political and eco- 
nomic conditions to make the news from that part of the world intelligible. 


Jingo. By JoHN VerBy. South Bend, Indiana: John Veiby, Box 294, 


1927. Pp. 157. $1.00. 

Behold a new God and a new religion—jingo and the religion of jingo! 
This new God is to be national. Indeed, he is the personification of the soul 
of the nation. His character is determined by the nature of the people. He 
even seems to derive his power from the people. He changes or grows as the 
people of a nation change or grow. We need Jingo because we need a national 
religion, a sort of home-made type. Other religions are foreign importations, 
and hence not adapted to our needs. The outlines of this new religion, which 
fits in well with the “jingoistic” mentality of our times, are vague. The au- 
thors content themselves with hints. Thus, there are to be jingo taverns where 
men and women can go and confess their needs to wise old mother- and father- 
confessors. And there is to be a delightful jingo sabbath, the very antithesis of 
the blue-law Sunday of some of our small cities and towns. Jingo embodies 
the national spirit as the authors conceive it. 


The Moral Self: An Introduction to the Science of Ethics. By CHARLES 
L. SHERMAN. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. x-+365. $2.60. 


This volume is contributed as a text in ethics. It “attempts to present 
the problems of the moral self in as untechnical a manrer as possible,” and 
“to trace the genesis of the moral self in terms of its essential features, from 
biological foundations to metaphysical implications.” The treatment is archi- 
tectonic: the author develops his discussion by taking traditional ethical con- 
cepts and placing them in various juxtapositions. The result is a logical and 
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neatly interlocked structure, but one which is suspended in the “heaven of 
speculation,” and devoid of an empirical or inductive base. 


That Mind of Yours: A Psychological Analysis. By DANtEt B. Leary. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1927. $1.75. 

The content of this book represents the elaboration of a series of articles 
on psychology contributed by the author, who is a professor of psychology at 
the University of Buffalo, to the Buffalo Evening News. The book is very 
popular in character, short in length, written in a very easy style, and presents 
a fairly accurate, if a very light, picture of present knowledge in psychology. 
It is marred only by the extreme representations of the publishers: that it 
gives “the cream of the new psychology,” “covers the whole field of modern 
psychology,” enables one to get a “complete understanding of the subject.” 


Racial Old Age. Being Further Adventures in Philosophy and Contain- 
ing an Exoneration of Women. By Henry ALLEN. Seattle: Pub- 
lished by the Author at 61 Battery Park, 1927. Pp. 34. $1.00. 


That the race as it grows old recapitulates the aging process in the indi- 
vidual, that evidence shows this process of aging to be operative in the race, 
is the thesis of this little monograph. Some of the “evidence” is: the increas- 
ing size of individuals, materialism, overspecialization, the feminization of the 
man, and the development of the masculine type of woman. These are offered 
as evidence that the human race is in its dotage. What’s the answer? Men, 
since they are older members of the race, are more responsible for this sorry 
state of affairs than are the women. Men should do their duty. 


The Evil Religion Does. By Morrison I. Swirt. Boston: The Liberty 

Press, 1927. Pp. 111. $2.00. 

Now we know what to blame for the Yellow Peril, war, drink, divorce, 
poverty, avarice, white race suicide, battle, murder, and sudden death—but 
Mr. Swift forgot to tell us how religion (by which he means his notion of the 
Christian religion) was responsible for the weather or for Johnny’s attack of 
measles. 


The War Myth in American History. By C. H. Hamirn. New York: 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 1927. Pp. 93. $0.50. 


A prophet of “the cult of the seamy side” undertakes to shatter the 
illusions of idealism which have been associated with America’s wars. Maybe 
ninety-three pages of cynicism are worth fifty cents. 


Proudhon’s Solution of the Social Problem. By P. J. ProupHon. In- 
cluding Commentary and Exposition by CHartes A. Dana and 
WiruraM B. Greene. Edited, with Introduction, by HENry CoHEN. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. xvi-+224. $0.50. 


In addition to excerpts from Proudhon’s works this book contains an in- 
teresting exposition of the general point of view of Proudhon and a descrip- 
tion by Charles A. Dana of what manner of man he was. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue wcre prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., H. C. Griffin, 
E. O. Rausch, Carl M. ery. ce and Samuel S. Stouffer, of the Department of So- 
ciology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end accord- 
ing to the classification in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 2ERSON 


Sur L’origine du sens du rhythme (Origin of the Sense of Rhythm).—The sense 
of rhythm follows a definite law which can be controlled and studied objectively. 
The basis of rhythm is the time intervals in the pulsations of blood. We prefer only 
such rhythms as exist in pulsations. These pulsations, accentuated by the rate of 
breathing, excite agreeable emotions. The rhythm of external actions is perceived by 
the hearing, sight, touch, and muscular sense. Experimental proof of the relation- 
ship between pulsations and rhythm is found in tracing each on charts and compar- 
ing them. Sphygmograms of healthy young men showed a direct correspondence to 
rhythmograms produced by phonograph music accompanied by the beating of a 
drum, the intervals on the sphygmograms adapting themselves precisely to changes 
in the beat of the music. The dimensions of intervals were modified by a change in 
the volume of systoles, absorption of one wave crest in another, and increase in 
blood pressure. Tones which failed to arouse the sense of rhythm in the subject also 
failed to result in correspondence between the two charts, with respect to frequency, 
shape, size, or proportion of the intervals.—Michel Pavlov, Journal de Psychologie, 


XXIV (October 15, 1927), 719-30. (I, 2, 3.) 
S.A.S. 


The Psychopathology of the Juvenile Delinquent.—The delinquent behavior of 
a child is always in the nature of a protest against the group or community in which 
he lives, and we can understand delinquency only when we approach it as a psychic 
gesture with a purpose. The case of Louis D., aged five, who presented marked 
symptoms of neurosis and delinquent tendencies, is illustrative. His history revealed 
that he was extraordinarily dependent on his mother in babyhood, and that when 
another child was born into the family, his world underwent a very disturbing 
change of center, namely, from himself to the newcomer. His enuresis and mas- 
turbation and refusals to eat were bid for his mother’s solicitude, while his cruelty 
and attempts on the life of his baby sister were direct attempts to remove the dis- 
turbing factor. Giving the child an insight into his behavior, instructing the mother 
not to exhibit solicitude on the occasion of his protesting behavior, and efforts to 
incorporate him in outside groups brought about an adjustment. The three main 
situations likely to give rise to delinquent behavior are: (1) the situation of the 
organically malformed child; (2) that of the unloved child; and (3) that of the 
child in an economically depressing environment. Delinquent problems could often 
be met if teachers were trained to recognize the early symtoms of neuroses and de- 
linquency. Then there should be a psychiatric clinic attached to the school, with a 
psychiatrist and a staff of psychiatric social workers and clinicians to deal with prob- 
lems referred to them by the teachers—W. B. Wolfe, Journal of Delinquency, X1 


(September, 1927), 1 . (I, 3; IX, 4.) 
7), 159-69 3 4 Ls.c. 


The Use of Group Rivalry as an Incentive—One hundred and fifty-five chil- 
dren in the fourth and fifth grades of Cameron Public School of Harrisonburg, 
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Pennsylvania, were divided into two groups and given Curtis Research Tests in 
Arithmetic every day for a week. One group, called “Control group,” was given the 
tests as a single group. The second group, called “Rivalry greup,” was divided and 
rivalry stimulated. It was found that the average score made by the Rivalry group 
was higher than that made by the Control group on every day of the test. Com- 
parison of the sexes on scores showed a very slight margin in favor of the girls. 
Younger children responded more to the influence of rivalry than the older ones. 
Rivalry proved more effective as an incentive for children of inferior ability than 
for those of superior rating. Increase ih accuracy of performance came only upon 
application of the incentive, and the increase was slight. The Control group showed 
decrease in accuracy. The members of the rivalry group who were defeated on the 
first day of the test seemed never to overcome this initial defeat, and stood below 
the other section throughout. Results indicate that rivalry is an effective incentive 
for children in the elementary grades——E. B. Hurlock, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXII (October-December, 1927), 278-90. (I, 3; IX, 2.) ae 


Motivation of Conduct Disorders in Boys.—Forty cases were selected at random 
from a habit clinic, for the purpose of deriving some idea as to causes motivating 
conduct disorders. Eleven classifications of motives were made as follows: avoid- 
ance of something unpleasant; compensation; self-assertion; to make up for some 
lack; misgrading in school; love of excitement; physical restlessness; pleasure de- 
rived from suffering of others; positive enjoyment of acts; discouragement; mis- 
cellaneous. In some cases two or more of the motives as stated above were found 
operative at the same time.—M. S. Brill, Journal of Delinquency, XI (March, 1927), 


5-22. (I, 3; IX, 4.) 


Notes on the Mental Development of Children Exhibiting Somatic Signs of 
Puberty Praecox.—From the data of 62 cases of puberty praecox it was concluded: 
(1) The rate of mental development tends to be normal or subnormal; it is seldom, 
if ever, really accelerated. Specific trends of mental development are probably not 
closely correlated with specific types of pathological development or functioning of 
the endocrine glands underlying the disorder. (2) Such physical traits as height, 
weight, muscular development, strength, ossification of bones, closure of the epiphy- 
seal juncture, and dentition may greatly surpass the norms for children of similar 
ages, and quite frequently they surpass the extreme ranges for American school chil- 
dren of their respective ages. (3) Precocious development of the external genitals 
and secondary sexual characters is usually found. The development varies with in- 
dividuals. (4) Puberty praecox is considered an acquired disorder arising on a basis 
of pathological development or functioning of the glands of internal secretion. There 
is no evidence pointing to a distinctly hereditary basis—-Lois Doe-Kulmann and 
C. P. Stone, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (October-December, 


1927), 291-324. (I, 3; VIII, 4.) 
L. S. C. 


The Training Needs of Reform School Boys Experimentally Determined.—All 
of the fourteen-year-old boys who were in the Kentucky Houses of Reform in the 
summer of 1927 were given intelligence and ingenuity tests: (1) to determine the 
intellectual qualifications of each for ordinary school work; (2) to get some meas- 
urement of the mechanical ability of each; and (3) to determine by comparison of 
results of the general intelligence and mechanical ability, whether training along 
mechanical lines might not be more satisfactory than a continuation of ordinary 
school instruction. The I.Q.’s ranged from 49 to 88, with a median of 67. The 
median score on the tests of mechanical ability is above the median for normal 
fourteen-year-old boys, and 60 per cent of the bovs scored above the median for 
normal fourteen-year-old boys. Comparison of 1.Q. and Mechanical Ability scores 
show that 80 per cent of the boys do better on mechanical than they do on general 
intelligence tests. Mechanical training would be much more satisfactory as a prepara- 
tion for life out of the institution than would ordinary school training.—E. J. Asher, 
Journal of Delinquency, XI (September, 1927), 151-58. (I, 3; IX, 2.) oe 
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Psychology and Justice.—The larger issues that emerge from the Sacco-Vanzetti 
trial concern our system of insuring justice and the tone and temper of American 
public opinion. The report of the Fuller advisory committee reveals, upon analysis, 
the psychology of the dominant cultivated class of the country. The document is 
typical and symbolic, a representation of a widespread state of mind in the Ameri- 
can public in the third decade of the twentieth century. The committee's procedure 
in the report is self-revealing of its antecedent attitude and mental disposition. In 
deciding the men guilty, it was not each item by itself in isolation that counted, but 
the cumulative effect of all in their mutual bearing. But this cumulative principle is 
wholly disregarded by the committee in dealing with the issues before it. The funda- 
mental issue, whether, taking all considerations together, there was or was not rea- 
sonable ground for doubt as to a miscarriage of justice, was avoided by splitting the 
issue up into separate questions and disposing of each without reference to its con- 
nection with the others. It is a psychological commonplace that men of trained 
minds reason in such an inverted fashion only when influenced by some covert fac- 
tor—John Dewey, New Republic, LIII (November, 1927), 9-12. (I, 4; cn I.) 


Pensée impersonnelle et pensée collective (Impersonal Thought and Collective 
Thought).—Durkheim was seeing a Platonic mirage when he maintained that a con- 
cept, abstracted from reality, is the achievement of collective thought; that society 
supports a world of stable ideas which a member shares but which extends beyond 
him. When a tribe on the march distributes its clans by reference to the sun, a 
certain orderliness and set of relationships exists by necessity, just as in the activity 
of the lower animals. The individual simply notices these at-first spontaneous group- 
ings and transforms them into logical notions. Durkheim thought that social force 
is always the motivation of concept-formation. But the individual has only a vague 
understanding of his blockings by social pressure or of his intoxications with social 
exaltation, while he can perceive clearly the pressure he butts up against in some pri- 
vate contact with nature. Durkheim made much of the impersonality of concepts. 
But this impersonality is not a mere negative factor. It is the victory of the individ- 
ual over his own subjectivity. The personal effort to achieve the impersonal is hard 
work. It takes vigorous effort to eliminate competing elements trying to usurp a 
place in one’s thinking. Conceptual thinking implies the highest development of the 
personality and detachment from “collective thought.” The group can be a hin- 
drance, rather than a help in the formation of concepts. This is evidenced in the low 
mentality of primitive people where group control is strongest. It is evidenced in our 
own society whenever some member of a coterie or caste ceases thinking for himself 
and lets the group “think for him.”—Daniel Essertier, Revue Internationale de So- 
ciologie, XXXV (September—October, 1927), 469-76. (1, 4; X, 1, 2.) 


Il, THE FAMILY 


From Amoeba Up (The biological basis of the family).—The family at its 
beginning includes but mother and offspring. The union of parent and offspring for 
a long period greatly modifies parent and offspring; but of the parents, only the 
female is modified. The chain binding the male to his mate gradually brings him, 
too, under the domination of the developing offspring. The life-long monogamous 
family most adequately meets the needs of the present nature of man: the fact that 
he is a mammal; his long and helpless infancy; the high development of his mating 
and parental impulses; and his diversified and exacting life-career—H. S. Jennings, 
Survey, LIX (December 1, 1927), 272-76. (II, 1.) ceo 


Our Social Heritage—The family is the almost universal institution through 
which the biological inheritance is passed on from one generation to another, and it 
also is universally important as an agency for passing on the social heritage. Family 
influences may produce the shut-in type of personality, develop timidity and sensi- 
tiveness, and cause neurosis. So also, the child, who feels himself not loved may de- 
velop feelings of inferiority and other abnormalities. The economic bases of the 
family have disappeared in practice and continue to exist only in concepts which 
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represent culture lags. Affection is the new basis for family life——William F. Ogburn, 
Survey, LIX (December 1, 1927), 277-79. (II, 2; II, 3.) 
H.C. G. 


The Great American Family.—The size of the American family has decreased 
slowly from the beginning of our national history. The largest families are found in 
the southern states, and the smallest on the Pacific Coast. There is a widespread 
tendency for the rural family to be larger than the urban. The size of the family 
varies with the prevailing industries, housing facilities, religious affiliations, and racial 
traditions of groups of people. The highest marriage rates are found in the South; 
the lowest in New England. The highest rates of marriage are found in areas with 
an excess of men. Birth-rates are a significant factor in determining family stability. 
Were it not for the birth-rates of recent immigrants, the birth-rate of the United 
States would be the lowest in the world. There are two disintegrative forces which 
destroy families: death and separation. The death-rate has decreased greatly, but 
the divorce rate has increased. Children are comparatively rare in families broken 
by divorce; children tend to hold families together. There is uniformly more divorce 
in cities than in rural areas—Louis Dublin, Survey, LIX (December 1, 1927), 267- 


69. (II, 3.) 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


L’ame primitive (The primitive mind).—This new book by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl 
(Paris: Alcan, 1927) seeks to show what sort of conception so-called primitive men 
have of their own individuality. He concludes that, properly speaking, they have no 
ideas about their own minds or persons, but only pre-ideas (prénotions). An indi- 
vidua! is at the same time an individual and the personification of a species; hence 
the prayers and diplomatic excuses made to a smitten animal in order to keep the 
good graces of its species. The immanence of the group in the human individual is 
similarly conceived. The family, strictly speaking, does not exist. The individual 
does not come from a certain group because he has such and such parents: he has 
incidentally such and such parents because he comes from that group. By the “law 
of participation” the individual is thought to live also in his “appurtenances.” These 
are variable and not clearly defined. His footprints may be a part of him; so may 
his shadow, or reflection, or a dream-image of him. This participation is not con- 
ceived to be the result of a transfer, as with us when we imagine something of 
Napoleon’s personality transferred to his coat or of Goethe’s to his pen, but is felt to 
be immediate. This is because the primitive mentality is incapable of logical abstrac- 
tion. The mystical bi-presence of an object and a personality is the basis for most 
of the operations of black magic. Primitive people do not believe in the immortality 
of the soul—in fact, they have no concept of soul or spirit. It is more proper to say 
that they believe in the survival of the dead, who lead a life more or less analogous 
to their old life, and, according to some primitive people, may die again or even be 
killed. The dead man may be reincarnated in animals, or in infants (sometimes in 
two infants at the same time), and he may still be omnipresent in the appurtenances 
which he left behind. Lévy-Bruhl gets his data from a study of the représentations 
collectives of primitive people rather than from responses to direct individual ques- 
tioning which he believes would have led to hazy and equivocal results. In general, 
his method is similar to that used in Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés in- 
férieurs and Mentalité primitive-—Review by Achille Ouy, in Revue Internationale 
de Sociologie, XXXV (September—October, 1927), 496—so5. (III, 1; I, 42 as 


Switzerland: An Interpretation.—The idea has been widely held by observant 
philosophers that Switzerland is the political laboratory of Europe. The problem of 
co-ordinating local with general interests is forced incessantly upon the Swiss by 
their location at the cross-roads of Continental highways. From medieval times the 
central Alpine passes became modal points of commerce. The country became 4 
synonym for Liberty. Swiss youth gained skill and prowess from herding, mining, 
woodcraft, agriculture, and hunting. After many pitched battles, the redoubtable 
Swiss Pikemen triumphed over the aggression of Burgundian and Holy Roman im- 
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perialism. The fame of these fighters became so great that for two centuries the 
cream of the youth of Switzerland was sought as mercenaries by European courts. 
Among Swiss achievements in experimental politics was a movable national capital, 
rotating among six cities. The country remains the model republic of Europe. It 
has been called a “Federation of Communes,” since over three thousand of these 
communes, largely self-governing, are the basis of its political organization. But it is 
more than this—it is a vital integration of communities. Apart from its political 
achievements, the country is accelerating the growth of industries by the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power, and is setting a high standard of national education, 
led by seven universities—Victor V. Branford, Sociological Review, XIX (October, 


1927), 304-17. (III, 3; IV, 2.) 
Cc. D.C. 


The Jew in Revolutionary Russia.—No other group has been more affected by 
the transforming forces of the Revolution than the three million Jews in Russia. 
Individual and group aims, ambitions, beliefs, and habits of thought and action, 
long an integral part of Jewish life, have been modified or discarded. The medieval 
notion of the debasing character of physical labor which has bored deep into the 
Jewish mind is being battered down by the Soviet régime, and to engage in proleta- 
rian pursuits has become a virtue. The attitude of Russian Jewry toward the non- 
Jewish world, and the fiction of Jewish superiority and religious destiny, is being 
annihilated. The young generation is on the whole more zealously atheistic than any 
other racial group in Russia. The Revolutionary onslaught on private trade has 
broken down the economic foundations of a large portion of the Jews within the old 
pale. A trader in Soviet Russia has no citizenship rights; and the life of the middle- 
man is not only economically precarious, but spiritually desolate. Hence the Jews 
are entering industries, and colonizing on the land. One hundred and fifty thousand 
are now industrial laborers, while twenty thousand Jewish families, embracing a 
population of one hundred thousand, have settled on the land and formed agricul- 
tural communities. Neither politically nor economically does the Jew in Russia suf- 
fer discriminations because of his Jewishness. As a consequence of his racial eman- 
cipation there has sprung into life a new and many-sided cultural awakening among 


Russian Jews.—Maurice Hindus, Asia, XX VII (December, 1927), 983-91. (III, 4, 6.) 


The Gold Coast.—The Gold Coast, one of the British colonies in Western 
Africa, is situated on the northern shore of the Gulf of Guinea and lies about 5 de- 
grees north of the Equator. The native population of two and one-fourth millions 
consists of many races and tribes speaking several different languages. Gold was the 
first European trade, and it has regularly been exported since the discovery of this 
coast in the fifteenth century. However, the people are chiefly agriculturists, and 
the chief industry is the cultivation of cocoa. Over one-half of the world’s supply is 
raised in this colony, the export for 1926 being 235,000 tons. Unlike most tropical 
industries, such as sugar-raising in Hawaii, or the rubber industry of Ceylon, Malay, 
and Java, which are organized by foreign capital under the direction of agricultural 
experts, the Gold Coast cocoa industry is entirely in the hands of peasant proprietors 
or small farmers. The government is encouraging the raising of cocoanuts for copra, 
limes, grape fruit, rice, cotton, and sisal hemp. There is a keen demand for educa- 
tion, and 35,000 children are in regular school attendance. The Prince of Wales Col- 
lege and School, recently erected near Accra at a cost of three million dollars, pro- 
vides instruction from kindergarten to university. There are 500 miles of railway 
running from the ports of Accra and Sekondi and meeting at Kumasi. These are fed 
by 4,700 miles of motorable roads. Great headway has been made in sanitating the 
towns; and malaria, once so great a menace that the country came to be known as 
“The White Man’s Grave,” is now gradually disappearing—Charles H. Knowles, 
Scientific Monthly, XXV (November, 1927), 399-403. (III, 5s.) “ne 


The Struggle in Africa—The influx of white men into Africa has brought 
about a collision between European industrialism and primitive society, and certain 
of the exploiting powers have adopted a colonial policy devised to provide a period 
of transition so that the populations may adapt themselves to a new régime. The 
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result of white immigration has been to throw parts of Africa on the brink of an- 
archy. The power of the white man has shaken the authority of the chief and has 
destroyed native respect for the rules of conduct which previously held the tribe 
together. The most earnest efforts of missionaries have failed to get the natives to 
adopt a new code. In the African’s coming struggle to be free, he will be most great- 
ly assisted by the American Negro. Intelligent white government will attempt to 
train the African populations for self-government—Raymond Leslie Buell, Foreign 
Affairs, VI (October, 1927), 22-40. (III, 5; IV, 2; VII, 4.) 
H. C. G. 


Die Soziale Wurzel unserer Ehrbegriffe (The Social Origin of our Ideas of 
Honor.—J ust as the gods of the victors prevail over those of the vanquished, so also 
the dominating form of society determines what shal! be regarded as honorable. In 
the sect the ideal of honor is holiness; in feudal society it is courage in war; among 
the bourgecisie it is wealth. The heretic, the coward, and the pauper are, respec- 
tively, the despised social types. Notions of honor are developed in the class strug- 
gle; and new, unaccepted ideals are given old names in order to make them ac- 
ceptable-—Erik Ndélting, Die Gesellschaft, IV (December, 1927), 493-96. (III, 6.) 

C. M. R. 


Is Russia to be Godless ?—An array of facts might be adduced to indicate that 
religion is still flourishing in Russia. Certain Protestant sects in the south have won 
new converts since the legalization of evangelistic services, and here and there new 
sects with new creeds spring up. But multitudes who were formerly the backbone of 
the village parishes have now ceased to go to church, to pray, or to believe in God. 
What is noteworthy in the religious crisis in Russia is that fundamental forces have 
been set in motion—some loosed by the Revolution, others already latent—which 
are working havoc with the old faith and are engulfing the country with a tide of 
atheism. The old Orthodox church brought to Russia physical magnificence, magic, 
miracle, and ceremonial, but emphasized the form and technique rather than the 
spirit of worship. It never weaned the muzhik from his pagan superstitions, nor 
developed that inner vitality that would enable it to withstand an outside onslaught 
such as the Revolution launched on it. The Bolshevists, in their effort to draw 
young people from the church, have the support of the Red army, the schools, chil- 
dren’s homes, playgrounds, the lecture platform, the moving pictures, the press, and 
such organizations as the Octobrists, the Pioneers, and the Young Communists, with 
a joint membership of more than two million youths. The church, poor in material 
resources and barren in spirit, is unprepared to meet this challenge—Maurice Hindus, 


Asia, XXVII (November, 1927), goo—905. (III, 6; VII, 2.) a 
.D.C. 


Religion in Russia.—The great revolution was less a social upheaval than a re- 
ligious reformation. The law and secular arm no longer support the old Orthodox 
church, but a new orthodoxy has been set up in its place as the favorite of the 
secular power. Communism has entered Russian life as a missionary religion—as 
much a faith and as little a fact as Christianity in the United States. Being the offi- 
cial religion of the State, Communism possesses a certain advantage of position, but 
in no way a monopoly in the field of religion. Russia, for the first time in her his- 
tory, is enjoying the rare modern privilege of religious tolerance. Her hundreds of 
sects are freely professing their faiths and practicing their ceremonials. The faces of 
the gods in Russia were changed by the church itself through its own rigidity, igno- 
rance and greed. The nineteenth century saw a great resurgence of dissident sects, 
who protested against the economic and social oppression of the Tsarist régime. 
These became a fertile soil for revolutionary doctrine —H. M. Kallen, New Republic, 


LII (November, 1927), 279-82. (III, 6; VII, 2.) 
Ce. ©. 


Philosophy in Russia.—Since the Revolution, Russian academic philosophy has 
become better known, several writers having emigrated to Western Europe and pub- 
lished books in German or French. There are recent important works by Koyré, 
Lossky, Father Bulgakov, Frank, Zenkovsky, and Losev. Russian philosophy has 
sought to express the religious and emotional life as a whole rather than to give a 
rationalistic interpretation in abstract terms. This belief in the immediacy of con- 
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tact with reality is characteristic also of the Russian academic psychologists and of 
such artists as Dostoevsky ; mental life is for them not a series of events to be viewed 
from without, but a living activity experienced from within, and directly connected 
with the cosmic whole. Here is the basis of the Russian Orthodox idea of the church 
as a real living entity. This concept of a social organism is diametrically opposed to 
the Communist concept of society as a mechanical assemblage of impersonal units.— 
Natalie A. Duddington, Journal of Philosophical Studies, I1 (October, 1927), 550-52. 


(II, 6.) 
S. A. S. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Das amerikanische Programm der Sozialen Demokratie (The American Pro- 
gram for Social Democracy).—The American labor movement differs somewhat in 
its professed purposes from the corresponding movement in Europe. It holds to the 
ideal of social, industrial, and economic democracy but does not recognize or admit 
that it is partaking in a class struggle, and it is not, therefore, in sympathy with a 
labor party. In actual practice the movement does recognize class conflict, though 
not regarding as the object of this conflict the overthrow of the capitalist class. Its 
non-partisan political stand does not keep it out of politics. And though American 
labor makes every effort to deny its socialistic tendencies, these are really quite 
strong —Georg Decker, Die Gesellschaft, IV (December, 1927), 534-47. 1.) 

. R. 


Soziologische Struktur und ihr entsprechende Ideologien des deutsche Offi- 
zier korps vor dem Weltkriege (The Sociological Structure and the Corresponding 
Ideologies of the German Officers’ Corps before the World War).—The officers of 
the German army, sharply distinguished from the rest of the population by a dis- 
tinctive uniform continuously worn, constituted a social class rather than a voca- 
tional division. The romantic and erotic appeal of a gaily colored uniform was so 
great as often to be the deciding factor in the young officer’s choice of a regiment. 
The ancient weapons carried by the officers and the persistent custom of horseback 
riding served to unite the officer psychologically with the knight of the days of 
chivalry. The higher officers were practically all from the nobility and many of the 
lower classes were expressly debarred from these positions. Military tities were 
highly coveted and paid for, thus bringing about selection of officers on a plutocratic 
basis. Learning was despised, sometimes by order, as in the case of the rule for- 
bidding officers to read newspapers in public. The general acceptance of the mili- 
taristic ideal, that is, the belief that the officers were the highest social class, made 
for inefficiency in the conduct of war. It resulted in the use of cavalry long after 
other methods of fighting had proved superior; it kept able men out of responsible 
positions; it prevented the development of high morale among the common soldiery. 
—Franz Carl Endres, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LVII (Heft 


2, 1927), 282-319. (IV, 1; III, 6.) 
C. M. R. 


Racial Conflict in Africa.—The problem of adjusting the white and black pop- 
ulations in the United States is only part of a world-wide drama. The African 
Negroes face the troublesome problem of adjustment between their ancient culture 
and those cultures so lavishly thrust upon them. The Union of South Africa has a 
population of seven million, of whom five million are black. The Native Land Act 
of 1913 sought to confine the acquisition of land by natives and Europeans to defi- 
nitely separated areas. About 13 per cent of South Africa was allotted to five mil- 
lion natives, and 87 per cent to two million whites. This Act fell into abeyance dur- 
ing the World War, and proposals for a new adjustment are along two lines: (1) 
free competition for all classes of labor, but political superiority for the whites by 
means of a limited franchise, or (2) the provision of native reserves, self-governed, 
with representation in the white man’s parliament. West Africa may escape the 
problem of color contact and race prejudice in its more acute form, on account of 
climatic and geographic factors. In Nigeria there are four thousand Europeans to 
twenty million natives. In spite of improvements in sanitation and general condi- 
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tions of life, West Africa is not, and never will be, a white man’s country. With the 
exception of a few coastal towns, the problem of segregation is hardly likely to arise. 
The political situation arising from contact between Europeans and native Africans 
in Kenya, Tanganyika, and Nyassaland will more closely approximate that of the 
Union of South Africa—W. D. Hambly, Journal of Negro History, XII (October, 


1927), 577-89. (IV, 2.) C.D.Cc 


Uber die Kriterien der Bildung und Entwicklung politischer Parteien (Con- 
cerning the Criteria of the Formation and Development of Political Parties).—The 
political party, though often unadmittedly, takes part in a struggle for power for 
the leaders or members or both. The leader is a very important factor, especially 
when the aims of the party are ill defined. He may then be regarded as supernatural 
and his name adopted as the name of the party. Sometimes the prestige of the 
leader becomes so great that he is regarded as the party or, if in power, as the state. 
Appeal to the masses requires a leader possessed of a noble passion; and if he ad- 
dresses himself to a young and aggressive party, susceptible to the influence of au- 
thority, his success is assured. Besides the parties acting primarily for the leader are 
those whose purpose is the furthering of the interests of certain social and economic 
classes. Still others are founded on general political or moral ideas. The stronger 
the charismatic element the less well developed need the party program be. The in- 
fluence of the mass concept forces all parties to call themselves democratic, liberal, 
or socialistic rather than autocratic or oligarchic. According to Pareto there are two 
classes of parties: those having a chance and a desire to secure control of the gov- 
ernment and those unable or unwilling to govern. Nationalistic parties are of the 
latter kind; they wish not to govern but to escape government. Parties may also be 
classified according to whether their ideal is in the past or future. These classes are 
the reactionary and the progressive parties, respectively. A truly democratic party 
is never found——Robert Michels, Schmollers Jahrbuch, LI (Heft 4, 1927), 1-23. 


(IV, 3; VI, 3.) 
C. M. R. 


Some Reflections on the Sociological Character of Political Parties.—The pur- 
pose of political parties is the attainment of objective aims or personal advantages. 
Parties built around the personalities of their leaders may be called charismatic if 
his influence is by virtue of qualities so striking as to seem supernatural. The party 
is identified with the leader. Charismatic leaders are generally characteristic of 
young, ardent, doctrinaire parties, although they are also found among those of 
more flexible beliefs. Usually charismatic leaders start parties, but sometimes they 
appear after the party is already active. Of political parties based on principles, 
there are two types: confessional parties which are seeking to adapt the needs of 
life here to the immortal life of the soul, and nationalistic parties which are more 
limited and devoid of general principles. Each nation believes it must accomplish 
missions. But the need for organization causes distinctions of origins to disappear. 
The electionism of democracy leads parties which are essentially aristocratic to an 
omnibus tendency—to make common cause with the extra-party masses. Pareto’s 
theory of political parties is invalid—Roberto Michels, American Political Science 
Review, XXI (November, 1927), 752-72. (IV, 3; VII, 3.) nee 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Economic Factors in the Changing Distribution of Population between Urban 
Centers and Rural Areas.—Except, perhaps, in the time of the Greek city states, it 
is doubtful whether so large a proportion of people has ever lived in towns as now 
in Western countries. If the drift to towns were confined to manufacturing areas 
and countries, the explanation would be simple, but facts show that some of the 
most exclusively agricultural countries, such as Argentina and New Zealand, are add- 
ing to their urban population more rapidly than to their rural population. The 
changed distribution is to some extent, but not entirely, a measure of the increase in 
agriculture productiveness per unit of farm labor. Such increased efficiency is great 
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in new grain-growing countries but not typical of progress in farming as a whole. 
The services of transportation, marketing, and elaboration of products make up an 
increasing proportion of final cost of the product, and cause a steady migration of 
industries responsible for these factors from country districts to towns. Democratic 
systems of government favor concentration of power in towns, which enjoy strategic 
advantages in economic bargaining. Agriculture remains poorly paid compared with 
commerce, and farmers are out-maneuvered in capital and finance, in drafting of 
tariffs, in collective bargaining, and in the marketing of produce—E. W. Shanahan, 
Economic Journal (quarterly journal of the Royal Economic Society), XXXVII 


(September, 1927), 395-403. (V, 1; III, 4.) 


The New Neighbors.—The old geographical neighborhood is disintegrating 
with the increased mobility of the population and the development of specialized 
contacts. Geographically considered, the neighborhood is rapidly ceasing to be any- 
thing other than a more or less accidental grouping of sleeping quarters. However, 
within the groups based on common interests, the spirit of neighborliness is appear- 
ing. When neighborhood is a matter of a variety of specialized groups, it is possible 
to plan more rationally the environment which is to surround the family —Frederick 
M. Eliot, Survey, LIX (December 1, 1927), 304-8. (V, 3.) nee 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Case Work for Schools.—-From the standpoint of social effectiveness, intellec- 
tual development, mental hygiene, or individual character, the many selves of hu- 
man personality must be unified. The school, instead of building up a self peculiar 
to its artificial conditions, should be the agency for integrating on the highest pos- 
sible level the many aspects of the child’s personality. The school’s contribution 
must be in terms of direct enrichment from the racial inheritance and contemporary 
life and in terms of organization of all under the domination of some great prin- 
ciples of human life. Social case work, refined in method and broadened in scope, 
should become the basis of a constructive educational program for all children, by 
the classroom teacher herself—Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Survey, LIX (November 1s, 


1927), 221-22. (VI, 3; I, 4.) BCG 


Recreation and Social Justice.—Social justice is the assurance to each individual 
of life, liberty, and opportunity, and the right to protection from those destructive 
influences which society has created. Recreation builds the physical man and thus 
prevents disease; and the promotion of health and prevention of disease are the 
greatest allies of social justice. The man who is physically and mentally fit can earn 
a living and take advantage of the opportunities of life. Social justice would prevent 
men from becoming criminals, and recreation builds morality. Civic responsibility 
is learned in the team work of games, where is also learned obedience to public opin- 
ion—John A. Lapp, Playground, XXI (November, 1927), 405-7. (VI, 4 i, Th” 


Play, the Architect of Man.—The ends of play are not large muscles, health, or 
morals (although these are its by-products), but its end is the individual’s becoming 
himself. Play is the expression of the creative, active impulse. Education lies in con- 
tact with present reality. Play is the act of growth, it calls out more power than was 
there, it is the emergence of the self—Joseph Lee, Playground, XXII (December, 


1927), 460-63. (VI, 4; I, 4.) H.C.G 


Severity of Punishment as a Deterrent to Crime.—The severity of penalties is 
a decided crime deterrent to professional criminals. The degree of severity in pre- 
scribing a penalty for any crime should be sufficient to make the crime economically 
unprofitable to the criminal. The severe penalty must not only be prescribed by law 
but must be habitually administered by the courts in order to secure the deterrent 
effect. The sentences must also be carried out to completion in practice, and the 
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parole system exercised with great caution. The rank and file of the population must 
be thoroughly advised of the severity of the penalty in order to gain the maximum 
psychological effect.—Victor Killick, Journal of Delinquency, XI (March, 1927), 
39-45. (VI, 5; VIII, 1.) e< 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Germany Insures Her Workers.—It is highly significant that the most distinctly 
nationalist government to hold power in the Reich since the birth of the republic 
has inaugurated the most ambitious scheme of state-operated unemployment insur- 
ance yet attempted in any nation. The measure insures some eighteen million wage- 
earners against the involuntary loss of employment. The new law makes unem- 
ployment insurance compulsory for all manual workers, as well as for non-manual 
workers whose annual income is under $1,500. The only important exemption is for 
those agricultural workers able to support themselves from the land they occupy. 
The individual contribution to the state-managed unemployment fund is 3 per cent 
of the basic wage, half of which is paid by the employer, and half by the employee. 
The state makes no contribution to the fund. It is estimated that the compulsory 
saving under this law will amount to more than $3,000,000 a week when employ- 
ment is good. This will have a positive effect in steadying the business cycle and 
making the transition from “boom” to “depression” less pronounced. Part of the 
significance of this law lies in the indication that a scientific method of dealing with 
unemployment is essential in highly industrialized states—Felix Morley, New Re- 
public, LXIII (November, 1927), 42-44. (VII, 1.) CD 


Der Okkultismus als soziologisches Problem (Occultism as a Sociological 
Problem).—Three kinds of occultism are distinguishable: (1) primitive spiritual- 
ism, depending upon an uncritical belief in supernatualism; (2) so-called scientific 
occultism, “parapsychology”; and (3) critical occultism, which limits itself to critical 
examination of observations. The last is not really occultism, since true occultism 
demands the presence of incomprehensible forces. Two principles—adaptation and 
tendency to run true to form—are operative in determining the development of any 
animal life. The less highly organized must adapt the most and vice versa. Man is 
the least adapted or specialized of all the animals, and also the most highly organized. 
The principle of adaptation is the direct conquering of the environment; biogenetic 
stability is the indirect or technical conquering of the environment. The stronger 
the principle of adaptation the better can an animal] determine the limits of his life, 
since with each adaptation he shuts out all possibilities except the one chosen. The 
stronger the principle of biogenetic stability, the less may the individual determine 
the limits of his development. Formation of simple groups is possible to animals of 
predominantly adaptive sort, but genuine society is possible only to beings in whom 
the principle of biogenetic stability is strong. Only these can postulate and maintain 
a superindividual power, such as totem, mana, god, ethos. Specialization and inter- 
dependence leads to the development of a centripetally acting factor, consensus. Out 
of this grows the necessity for man to regulate the development of his life, since col- 
lective and individual welfare often conflict. Adaptation among men is predom- 
inantly psychic and is becoming more so. Psychic adaptation consists in regarding 
certain assumptions as true and acting upon them. They are adaptations in that 
they narrow the possibility for development by cutting off a portion of the world or 
environment. These assumptions or fictions play an important part in our lives. 
They arise wherever and whenever the environment cannot be overcome directly. 
When the fiction becomes the guiding life-principle, as in neuroses, it is pathological. 
Of such a nature is occultism. The occultist attempts to contro] the environment 
directly, that is, without the use of accepted means. He attempts to complete and fill 
out life by one-sided specialization rather than by universal differentiation. Occult 
fictions are usually logically defensible, but they need not be, since they are assumed 
to be self-evident. Occultism is the constitutionally determined reaction of certain 
types to the social process. The types which react in this way tend to be patholog- 
ical, e.g., hysterics and mediums. The schizothymic types of Kretschmer’s classifica- 
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tion seem to be more susceptible to occultism than the cyclothymic. Modern growth 
of occultism is due to inventions which have so far widened the possibilities of de- 
velopment as to make the world too large. Occultism reduces and limits it so that 
adaptation may be achieved—Erich Ritsch, Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und 
Soziologie, (December, 1927), 413-27. (VII, 2; VIII, 4; X, 5.) 

. M.R. 


Zur Psychologie der politische Meinung (On the Psychology of Political Be- 
liefs).—Hunger and desire for power are the drives back of economic and, thence, 
of political life. Sex kas little to do with politics directly. Political faiths manifest 
themselves as notions of the proper forms of government, division of income and 
property, liberalism, radicalism, nationalism, etc. Beliefs are determined by feeling 
and suggestion, but the origin of the belief is not consciously realized. Out of irra- 
tional affect arises rational faith, for feelings not only select our faiths but also con- 
vince us of their worthiness. The psychology of beliefs is on the border of psycho- 
pathology. The action of a firm political creed is much like that of a superiority 
complex—a single occasion of enforced subordination to power may make a man 
permanently anti-militaristic. Resentment, showing itself as a reversal or denial of 
values, is a product of political life. This is akin to the inferiority complex. Of 
similar nature is the scapegoat idea, in which cause and blame are identified, without 
regard for the fact that the former is objective and the latter subjective. In practical 
activity there is a tendency to economize on thought by simplifying the problem so 
as to see as possible solutions only the two opposite extremes. Slogans, symbols, 
emblems, and music also help make thought unnecessary. Minor differences within 
the same party are eliminated or evened up by assimilation——Gaston Roffenstein, 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, II1 (December, 1927), 385-412. 


(VI, 3.) 
C. M. R. 


International Legislation.—New law can come into existence by slow crystal- 
ization of general custom into binding rules of conduct, or by the positive enactment 
of rules of conduct by that part of the community which holds power. Custom law 
can never anticipate the needs and interests of society. Positive enactment of new 
law is dependent upon some kind of legislative process. In the family of nations 
regulation will have to be by common agreement for the benefit of all. Rules of 
conduct laid down in general treaties and conventions are legally binding obligations. 
They provide the only feasible means of molding the legal order to the constantly 
changing needs of the community. Interests, rather than numbers or territorial lim- 
its, are basic to international legislation—Frederick Sherwood Dunn, Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, XLII (December, 1927), 571-88. (VII, 3, 4.) ce 


Democracy in Chicago.—We have been told that bad government is due to a 
lack of popular interest; that if we can get all the people out to vote, we will have 
good government. The assumption behind this is that along with citizenship goes a 
civic responsibility that all citizens naturally share. The exponents of this idea would 
unanimously agree that Thompson’s election was a slip back to the spoil’s system. 
Yet in this election everybody came out to vote. Ninety-five per cent of the eligible 
voters registered; five out of seven voted; and five out of nine cast ballots for 
Thompson. His election is the triumph of the gang. Town-hall democracy is no 
more. The gang steps in when democracy becomes impersonal, institutionalized, and 
when city life becomes complex and involved. The gang is the antithesis of democ- 
racy. It is inclusive and face to face, tangible and comprehensive; democracy is an 
abstraction. The gang is controlled by personal contact; democracy by bureaus. 
The truth is that urban government cannot shake itself free from the gang, nor can 
the aspirant for office succeed without the aid of some sort of personal touch organ- 
ization that is in essence a gang.—Nels Anderson, Century, CXV (November, 1927), 


71-78. (VII, 3; IV, 3. 
78. ( 33 3.) CD.c 


Journalism along the Nile-—The newspaper world of Egypt is divided into two 
main segments. One is controlled by Christians who consider their vocation an hon- 
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orable means of gaining a living. The other is dominated by Moslems who use the 
press as a legitimate weapon of political propaganda. There are in Egypt thirty 
Arabic or vernacular dailies and about one hundred and fifty other Arabic period- 
icals. The foreign-language press consists of twenty-three dailies and thirty other 
publications in English, French, Italian, Greek, and Persian. The Arabic dailies, with 
few exceptions, are issued at Cairo or Alexandria. Egyptian journalism struggles 
against the handicap of a strict censorship and widespread illiteracy. Contributions 
from various political machines and foreign subsidies have helped to keep many 
papers alive. Egyptian journals do not devote themselves to exposing evils, agitat- 
ing social reforms, or to featuring anything except politics. “Scoops” are unknown, 
and “beats” and sensationalism are foreign to them. Reliable data concerning news- 
paper circulation is not available. The future of Egyptian journalism hinges largely 
on education.—Pierre Crabités, Asia, XX VII (December, 1927), 992-97. 3.) 


The Renaissance in India from an Indian Standpoint.—In the early days of 
its rule, Great Britain introduced into India all kinds of British institutions, ideas, 
and mechanical contrivances foreign to the genius of Indians. The government 
schools and colleges which introduced the English system of education into India 
were intellectually and morally barren. Indian arts and literatures thereafter de- 
generated rapidly. Indians became poor imitators of the British, and their creative 
faculty was destroyed. Vedantism and Hindu mythology, treasure-mines of inspira- 
tion for Indian art, were neglected. During the last few years a movement has 
started for the rebirth of the Indian spirit and civilization. Gandhi and his followers 
have started a number of schools and colleges whose object is to evolve a complete 
system of national education. Since the awakening of national consciousness, Indian 
scholarship is growing in history and modern science. An Indian school of painting 
arose some twenty years ago in Bengel, and is winning recognition. Its ideals are 
based on the frescoes of the Ajanta caves. Indians, as a people, have not discarded 
their own music in favor of European music, as Japanese have done. A new interest 
is being taken in the national music, and musical academies are being started all over 
the country. The ancient soul of India is being reawakened in a new form.—Vasudeo 


B. Metta, Fortnightly Review, CX XII (December, 1927), 764-74. (VII, 4 i. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Adaptation of Treatment to Cause in Male Juvenile Delinquency.—In a study 
of 620 consecutive admissions of boys to the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, 
New Jersey, an attempt was made to discover major causative factors in each case. 
The facts in the case were obtained through investigation, and each boy was inter- 
viewed by a physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, educational director, and the dis- 
ciplinarian. A conference on each case was held to determine major and minor 
causes. The major causes discovered were: (1) lack of supervision ia the home, 41 
per cent; (2) defective intelligence, 27 per cent; (3) other personality defects, 22 
per cent; (4) bad environment (outside the home), 13 per cent; (5) special difficul- 
ties in adjustment, 12 per cent; (6) physical abnormalities, 5 per cent. Other minor 
causes were discovered such as poor placing in school grade. Some attempt was 
made to treat the major cause or causes in each case, but the work led quite definitely 
to the conclusion that the causes should have been discovered and treated when the 
earliest symptoms of delinquent behavior appeared—-G. M. Wilson, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XVIII (August, 1927), 202-17. (VIII, = ac 


The Prevention of Crime in Mental Deviates.—Twelve murderers who killed a 
total of fifteen persons were studied. Only four, who killed a total of five people, 
were mentally normal. Five were defective in mental development; two were con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiors with superior intelligence; and one was insane. 
This does not prove that a high percentage of murderers are mental deviates, but it 
is significant in demonstrating that ten murders would have been prevented if the 
communities had been awake and equipped to take care of the mental deviates in 
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their populations—Thomas Orbison, Journal of Delinquency, XI (June, 1927), 
roo-105. (VIII, 1, 4.) 


The Scientific Treatment of Crime.—In regard to the conventional modes of 
dealing with crime, society is as unscientific as it is with respect to the present 
methods of ascertaining guilt. Present penal and “reformatory” institutions almost 
invariably tend to make the individual much more of a menace to society than he 
was before incarceration. Almost everything which could contribute to the debas- 
ing and demoralization of human personality characterizes present-day prisons. As 
crime is a medical problem, we should, as in general medicine, lay primary stress on 
preventive therapy. We should prevent the procreation of types likely to be pre- 
disposed toward antisocial conduct. Juvenile courts and child-guidance clinics, 
linked with the public-school system, enable us to discover at an early stage types 
which seem headed toward criminality because of unfavorable environment. Proba- 
tion with careful assistance of psychiatric clinics and trained social workers, segrega- 
tion of feeble-minded and other non-reformable types, and social re-education 
along such lines as Osborne’s Mutual Welfare League would secure the reformation 
and social protection which the present prison system assumes to achieve but fails 
to execute-—Harry Elmer Barnes, Current History, XXVII (December, 1927), 


309-14. (VIII, 1.) 
Cc. D.C. 


Our Permanent Crime Wave.—With no centralized police supervision, with 
one type of organization jostling against another, with inadequate training of offi- 
cers, with neither correlation nor co-ordination in the whole business of police 
work, it is not to be wondered that our annual bill for crime is thirteen billion 
dollars a year. America maintains an army of half a million police, judicial, and 
enforcement officials to stand off an opposing army of two million criminals. The 
first and most important step in reducing crime is the divorce of our police systems 
from local politics. This will be done whenever the public wants it badly enough to 
insist on it and to fight to accomplish it. The chief deterrents of crime are the cer- 
tainty of detection and the certainty of conviction. The first requires that we re- 
vise our entire conception of police work, substituting a national for a local point 
of view. The second demands drastic reconstruction of our criminal procedure.— 
Edward Hale Bierstadt, Harper’s, CLVI (December, 1927), 61-70. (VIII, 1.) 


Suggestions for Parental Administration Calculated to Reduce Juvenile De- 
linquency.—Delinquency among youths, as quoted from the number of prisoners 
booked in the Los Angeles County Jail, has been steadily increasing in recent years 
until now about 42 per cent of all prisoners are less than twenty-five years of age. 
The most frequent crime in the county is the stealing of automobiles, and §1 per 
cent of these thefts are committed by juveniles. A crime-prevention campaign of 
speaking before high-school groups and groups of parents, instituted by the sheriff’s 
department and principally directed against auto stealing, has reduced the incidents 
of this crime considerably. Parents were generally found to be not lacking in in- 
terest in their children but were not intelligent in their attempts at training and 
controlling them. More time in associating with their children, constructive oc- 
cupation of the child’s leisure time, attention to diet, and an intelligent system of 
rewards and punishments in the family are sore of the fruitful means of dealing 
with the problem of delinquency—V. W. Killick, Journal of Delinquency, XI 
(September, 1927), 194-205. (VIII, 1.) ac 


Back to Methuselah.—That the fountain of youth is just around the corner is 
one of the most widely heralded of recent discoveries. Man is assured that, thanks 
to modern medical science, his life is to be immensely prolonged in the near future. 
The practicability of accelerating evolution in the case of longevity is urged on the 
ground that it can be demonstrated in other aspects of man’s power to control his 
environment. But human longevity is very definitely an organic, not a cultural, at- 
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tribute. When the facts are examined, it appears that much of the increase in the 
average duration of life is merely statistical, resulting from a decrease in infant 
mortality. Longevity is well known to be inherited: that is, a certain toughness of 
constitution is passed on from parent to offspring which enables the individual to 
survive even under relatively unfavorable circumstances. The severe limitation of 
births in the better educated and economically successful part of the population re- 
sults inevitably in a decrease of the average fitness of human constitution. It is 
against this handicap that medical science must work in attempting to prolong life. 
It is still open to question whether the average span of life can be greatly and per- 
manently increased by any agency except eugenics—Paul Popenoe, Scientific 
Monthly, XXV (December, 1927), 535-39. (VIII, 2.) cn 
D.C. 


The Numerous Families of Former Times.—The class of poor has two ori- 
gins: the unadaptable elements unable to rise because of inferior faculties or the 
presence of impeding hereditary vices; and individuals from the middle and upper 
classes who fell into this group through bad crosses, acquired taints, or accidental 
circumstances. Those whose social fall is due to economic conditions rise again in 
one or two generations. The birth-rate in former times was much greater than to- 
day, but the number of children who survived and founded a family in their turn 
was about the same as it is today. Formally, also, the fine families contributed 
only a small part to the general population—G. de Lapouge, Eugenics Review, XIX 
(October, 1927), 198-202. (VIII, 2; II, 2.) = 


The Onset of Schizophrenia.—Study of the onset of disorders in male patients 
of the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital of Baltimore, Maryland, seems to estab- 
lish two factors preliminary to schizophrenic psychoses. First, the disorder appears 
after a long series of subjectively difficult adjustive efforts. Second, it seems never 
to occur in those who have achieved, if only for a short time, a definitely satis- 
fying adjustment to a sex object. However, all of the causative factors operative 
when milder maladjustments pass over into schizophrenia have not been identified 
as yet. Moreover, the facts accumulated indicate that sex is not to be stressed as a 
factor of exclusive importance. There seems to be little reason to doubt that cultural 
distortions provided by the home are of prime importance as causal antecedents to 
schizophrenic disorders. In all cases studied, regardless of vicious influences subse- 
quently encountered, the patient developed the tendency to illness while in the home 
situation —H. S. Sullivan, American Journal of Psychiatry, VII (July, 1927), 105- 
34. (VII, 4.) 


Hereditary Relations in Schizophrenia.—Statistical evidence and the results 
of the analyses of individual families in which schizophrenia occurs indicate that 
heredity is an important factor to be considered in the etiology of schizophrenia. 
Seventy-eight per cent of a series of 7,150 unselected cases of schizophrenia had 
hereditary tainting factors, the most frequent tainting factor being psychoses. Non- 
schizophrenic psychoses and mental abnormalities occur among families of schiz- 
ophrenic individuals to a degree that suggests polymorphic heredity relations in this 
disorder. The proportional frequency with which these factors occur indicates that 
this interrelation cannot be regarded as accidental but rather as something that 
seems to be in intimate relation with the hereditary course of schizophrenia.—A. M. 
Barrett, American Journal of Psychiatry, VII (July, 1927), 77-104. (4 i ao) 


Ruth, Who Couldn’t Read.—Ruth’s mother took her to a clinic because, at 
nine years of age, she couldn’t read. Dr. Wolfe had been taught by Dr. Adler that 
alexia and left-handedness often go together; and he discovered that both the pa- 
tient and her mother and sister were all sinistrals, but Ruth had been taught to use 
her right instead of her left hand. By teaching Ruth three rules: spell from the left, 
sound from the left, read from the left, he enabled her to take her place at the 
head of her class in school. The acquisition of this academic tool produced a change 
in the patient’s personality. From a timid, isolated, unfriendly, dependent child 
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with downcast eyes, bad carriage, and sallow cheeks, she became laughing, rosy 
cheeked, courageous, and adequate to her home and classroom ibilities — 
Survey, LIX (November 15, 1927), 225. (VIII, 4; I, 4.) ae 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Emotional Instability of College Students——The Woodworth questionnaire 
for emotional instability was given to one hundred and sixty-eight students of the 
arts and medical departments. As measured by this test, the women students are 
more unstable than the men, and the arts students more unstable than the medical 
students. On the whole the students seemed more unstable than the general popula- 
tion. Ten per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the women gave more than 
twenty-five symptomatic responses. There is greater variability among men in the 
number of symptoms than among women, and greater variability among arts stu- 
dents than among medical students. The anxiety neuroses seemed to be most prev- 
alent; while symptoms of hysteria, psychasthenia, and major psychoses are rare. 
No correlation was found between instability as seen in scores on the Woodworth 
test and intelligence as measured by the Army Alpha test (modified). There is no 
significant correlation between instability, emotionality, or idiosyncrasy as meas- 
ured by the Woodworth, Pressey, or Kent-Rosanoff tests and academic standing. 
Instability within the limits found among these students often occurs in combination 
with high intelligence and scholarship—J. W. Bridges, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXII (October-December, 1927), 227-34. (IX, 2.) sec 


Racial Differences in Speed and Accuracy.—Tests were made on 120 Indian 
children on the Yakima Reservation, Washington, and 110 white children of Reser- 
vation City, Washington, for speed and accuracy. The tests given were the five tests 
in the Pintner-Patterson series. The whites were found to be quicker, and the In- 
dians were the more accurate. Out of the study there grew the following sugges- 
tions regarding tests and testing: (1) that the use of speed as a test of excellence of 
performance (with the difficulty kept constant) may be entirely unfair to some 
groups in which the speed factor does not have great significance; (2) that the 
relatively good performance of the Indians indicate that poor records obtained by 
other investigators may have been due to linguisitic difficulties; (3) that the ex- 
pression of quantitative differences between groups in terms of mental age, 1.Q., or 
points on a point scale, may hide interesting qualitative differences which deserve 
attention—Otto Klineburg, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXTI 
(October-December, 1927), 273-77. (IX, 2.) gac 


The Normal Inferiority Complex.—One hundred and twenty men and 148 
women students in the introductory psychology courses in the University of Min- 
nesota were tested on a rating scale of 137 traits selected as symptomatic of the 
inferiority complex as described by Alfred Adler. Each student was asked to rate 
himself and to secure two other independent ratings by acquaintances of his. The 
ratings were collected and summarized. The general results confirmed the inferiority 
complex in the sense that the findings brought out by this scale corresponded to 
theoretical expectations. But whether or not the scale is taken as a measure of the 
inferiority complex, there are several things to point out concerning the reaction it 
does measure, whatever its specific nature. In the first place, the inferiority com- 
plex is not something one either possesses or lacks, but rather, he possesses it to a 
greater or less degree. Second, the reaction indicated by the test is a condition to 
which women are more liable than men, according to both self and associates’ rat- 
ings. Third, individuals are more likely to consider themselves characterized by this 
condition than to be judged so by their associates. Fourth, individuals who are 
subject to the condition to a high degree, display a tendency to over-compensation 
and over-reaction generally ——E. F. Heidbreder, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXII (October-December, 1927), 243-58. (IX, 2.) cic 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Science of Human Conduct: An Estimate of Pareto and One of His 
Greatest Works.—Pareto was trained in mathematical theory, and while following 
the engineering profession he studied philology, ancient history, economics, and so- 
ciology. His later years were spent in the field of political economy and finally 
sociology. The Traité de Sociologie Generale contains a provisional, limited, but 
systematic theory of society, following a clear statement and scrupulous apolica- 
tion of the indispensable elements of scientific method. Pareto analyzes the social 
process into four factors: residues (sentiments which have constantly manifested 
themselves in behavior), derivations (the non-logical justifications to which these 
sentiments give rise), economic interests, and social heterogeneity (or more partic- 
ularly the circulation of the élite). From the analysis a truly dynamical conception 
of society emerges. Pareto’s work is scarcely quantitative research, and qualita- 
tively it is very rough approximation; it is incoherent and apparently planless; 
nevertheless he has constructed a veritable system.—-L. J. Henderson, Independent, 
CXIX (December 10, 1927), 575-77. (X, 1.) HCC 


Economics as a Field of Research.—The social sciences, like the natural sci- 
ences, proceed upon the premise that the intricate flux of events can be in some 
way explained, or fitted into a scheme of dependable uniformity and regularity. 
But where the physical scientist sets himself, as an impartial observer, outside of 
nature, the social scientist cannot, in any comparable way, put himself outside of 
society, wherein lie his interests and values. Every social science has its own orienta- 
tion, and no complete scientific synthesis of all social sciences is possible, if only for 
the reason that the inquirer must stand somewhere within society and its processes. 
There are two ways of conceiving the structure of society—the contractual and the 
institutional. The former views social arrangements as deliberate contrivances, the 
latter as social habits. It follows that in social sciences there must be two different 
types of investigations. In the first we search for the “laws” of a complicated social 
mechanism that will explain the degree of order present; in the second we seek to 
get an understanding of specific events and new forms which activities assume. This 
is the distinction between the fields of “science” and “history,” but both the natural 
and social sciences extend over both fields. It is an error to hold that the explana- 
tion of things in terms of their historical antecedents is in some special sense a 
scientific mode of explanation. Historical and genetic inquiries do not lead to work- 
ing rules. Sound work in the field of economics calls for both types of investiga- 
tions. Group research is an important new development where the goal is a definite 
answer to a definite question of fact. The war and the problems it bequeathed de- 
termined the present central interests of economists. There is great need for sta- 
tistical studies based on census materials in the general field of demography.—Allyn 
A. Young, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLI (November, 1927), “ ty 


Logical Form and Social Salvation.—The distortion of the real by geometry 
is the fruit of a fascination exercised, upon the mind’s eye, by the formal logic of 
the sciences. It is to be found in the dialectical transformations of reality accom- 
plished by the work of the new sect of philosophers, of whom Mr. Bertrand Russell 
is leader. The instruments, whereby their transformations are effected, are derived 
from mathematics and the physical sciences. Mr. Russell was always a moralist as 
well as a logician. The war compelled him to look at human nature, but his way of 
dealing with it seems in no essential different from his way of dealing with atoms 
or relativity. Sheer antitheses like “creative” and “possessive” instincts do not ob- 
tain in human nature, in which every impulse is mixed with every other, and each 
action is a resultant of the whole personality. Human traits do not share the sepa- 
rateness and distinctness of the words that count them, nor can the living person- 
ality be equated with the geometrical abstraction resulting from the combination 
of the counters.—H. M. Kallen, Dial, LX XXIII (December, 1927), 
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The Use and Abuse of Abstractions in Psychology.—Psychology has passed 
out of its era of readjustment. In spite of such differences as were evidenced in 
Psychologies of 1925, psychologists are agreed on most points essential for research. 
Once hampered by its abstractions, psychology is now beginning to use them as 
effective aids. The error was to treat abstractions as concrete entities. The deifica- 
tion of abstractions like “instinct,” “intelligence,” “images,” “consciousness,” and 
the “unconscious mind,” was analogous to the ancient transformation of an ab- 
straction like “fertility” into a goddess. Instinctivists, mental-testers, and psycho- 
analysts were among the chief offenders. Behaviorism went to the other extreme. 
It refused to use the old concepts, even as abstractions. But, when consistent, it 
had to omit so much indispensable data from its experiments that it soon went on 
the rocks. Behaviorists saved their face by calling instructions to the subject “ver- 
bal auditory stimuli” and the subject’s report “language behavior,” and are now 
quite orthodox psychologists, except for terminology. Psychology now realizes that 
its gods, like consciousness, are merely class names for a group of phenomena or 
acts, getting whatever meaning they have from the facts they cover, just as “furni- 
ture” gets its name from chairs, tables, etc. Abstractions are of great value to the 
psychologist when not concretized or deified—Knight Dunlap, Philosophical Re- 
view, XXXVI (September, 1927), 462-87. (X, 2.) ao“ 


Die Vollgruppe (The “Whole-Group”).—A useful modification of the concept 
of the group is that of “whole-group,” a unit complete in itself, self-perpetuating, 
and presenting all the essential phases and aspects of group life. The family is the 
original “whole-group” and may, therefore, be referred to as of the first degree. 
Groups of families, tribes, states and unions of states are “whole-groups” of second, 
third, fourth and fifth degrees, respectively. Examples of partial “whole-groups” 
are found in communities and castes; “over-whole-groups” are exemplified by the 
nobility and the Catholic church. When several “whole-groups” unite to form one 
of a higher order, they become subordinate “whole-groups.” Such associations as 
play groups, work groups, and friendship groups are “incomplete-groups.”—H. L. 
Stoltenberg, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXIII (Heft 3, 
1927), 518-30. (X, 2; II, 1.) 


The Significance of Business and Professional Ethics.—The Greeks’ politico- 
social structure was simple. The only important factors in their social experience 
were the state and the individual. In contrast to the supernatural explanation em- 
ployed by primitive man, Greek thought about social relations was secular and 
analytical. The Middle Ages found each individual in many social worlds, each 
competing for his loyalty, and all struggling with each other for places in the re- 
sultant social pattern. Medieval thinkers, in the midst of such social complexity, 
resorted again to supernatural powers for explanations and controls. Then national- 
ism, law, and the industrial revolution came and the world became simpler, until 
the comparatively recent development of trade and professional groups whose mem- 
bers often find themselves in a conflict of loyalties. Thought, which again has be- 
come secularized, has in this new field of conflicting ethics a rich subject for scien- 
tific social analysis, by use of the historico-comparative method.—C. F. Taeusch, 
Philosophical Review, XXXVI (November, 1927), 552-61. (X, 4, 2.) sus 


Begriff und Gegenstand der Gesellschaftslehre (The 4 and Objects of 
Sociology).—General notions of ethical behavior appear in the form of two kinds 
of norms, the autonomic, which are axiomatic and require no further substantiation, 
and the heteronomic, which are authoritative and require validation from a source 
of recognized prestige. Nature and society are sources of authoritative norms. We 
belong to society, not by birth, but by virtue of entering into a relationship in 
which we recognize authority. A group is social to the extent that its members are 
convinced of the desirability of norms. An individual is social to the extent that 
he recognizes social authority. Social progress is measured by an ideal norm set up 
beyond actual conditions. Sociology is the systematic study of the categories of 
subjective explanation—Laszlé v. Ottlik, Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie 
und Sosiologie, XXX (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 347-64. (X, 2, 4, 5-) cme 
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